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THIRTY MILLIONS OF THEM! 


Just about the time that this is written thirty million Ameri- 
can children are on their way back to the American public school— 
which is the noblest conceived, the farthest advanced in the ideals of 
democracy, of any institution we have yet formulated. 


Of course if one is minded that way he can pick out some poor and 
stumbling teachers (of which we undeniably have some) and grow 
very dyspeptic about the whole matter. By the same logic he can 
utterly destroy any or all of our American parts. But you know and I 
know that the American public school rises above the shadows high 
into the ennobling sunshine. In the main the teachers of those thirty 
million American children are better than by any system of reasoning 
whatever we have the right to expect. They have caught the gleam and 
are spreading its light into American citizenship. We may apologize 


for ourselves but we need not apologize for the American public 
school teacher. 


They are on their way back to school, thirty millions of them. They 
trudge along dusty country roads, they ride in tightly packed buses, 
they walk along crowded streets. They do not go reluctantly, as the 
lack-witted cartoons sometimes allege. They are bright-eyed and 
eager. And the teachers, bright-eyed and eager, await them. It’s a 
picture that makes one catch his breath from the very significance of it. 
Thirty millions of them! A tide moving out to sea bearing our hopes 
and longings and prayers; a tide, in the fulness of time, to come back 
to us freighted with the cargoes of the spirit; rich in those understand- 
ings that are the very stuff of citizenship. This may sound grandil- 
oquent but it is the way one feels who thinks of those thirty million 
children on their way back to the American Public School. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IN SECULAR SOCIETY 





JOHN O. GROSS 
Secretary, Educational Institutions 
Board of Education, Methodist Church 


It does not take any special research into the nature of our environ- 
ment to discover that secularism has become the prevalent or prevail- 
ing atmosphere of our culture. It has been succinctly defined as prac- 
tical atheism—the kind that acts as though God does not exist. Practical 
atheism, Dean Leroy Loemker of Emory University reminds us, is 
neither synonymous with iniquity nor immorality. As far as human be- 
havior is concerned there is little marked difference between the lives 
of persons within and those without the church except at the extreme 
ends. 

Secularism’s influence upon educational work to be noted by Chris- 
tian educators is in its conception of “moral powers and moral ends.” 
It assumes that man can work out his own salvation. This view is found 
in all forms of education and accounts for the minimizing of religion 
in the process. For a basic undergirding philosophy education finds 
naturalism logical to this point of view. In fact, it meets the desire of a 
large portion of our population who demand that our schools treat as 
central things which contribute to our material well-being. 

Someone has described this nation’s educational system as a micro- 
cosm of society. In it may be found whatever society holds to be im- 
portant for its common life. In fact, curricular development reflects 
the interests of dominant groups for special materials. In the begin- 
ning days of education, when religion was regarded as basic for all of 
life, theology was dominant. Now the courses of study in modern 
institutions of higher learning show that society regards agriculture, 
education, business administration, engineering, and science as es- 
sential for its growth and development. 

In 1948 almost 50 per cent of the 267,996 graduates of institutions 
of higher education majored or secured their professional degrees 
in engineering, education, business administration, or scientific studies. 
Theology claimed 1.5 per cent of them, and the majors in philosophy 
numbered 1,697, or 0.6 per cent (six-tenths of one per cent). In 1860 
there were four engineering schools in this country, and up to 1866 
only 300 engineering degrees had been granted. Now about 12 per 
cent of all students who graduate from institutions of higher learning 
major in some branch of engineering, and with enrollments at un- 
precedented heights classes in philosophy in large universities are 
smaller than in 1940. 
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The fact that almost one-half of all students in institutions of higher 
education are receiving training in technical understanding shows the 
distance higher education has traveled away from its traditional 
moorings. Once it extolled moral and spiritual values as prime objec- 
tives, but now the curriculum shows little concern for what we call 
faith. 

The view which supports secularism presumes that first-class tech- 
nical training is sufficient for the needs of this modern and mechanical 
age. By ignoring philosophy, theology, metaphysics, and religion as 
basic elements of our culture and substituting naturalism as a way of 
life, it avers that the fullest satisfaction, reconstructed surroundings 
and ultimate brotherhood can be produced without the help of religion. 
But scientific knowledge, mental discipline, and intellectual develop- 
ment do not provide in themselves a sense of right or wrong, of good 
and bad, of truth and beauty. The best of our western tradition, we 
were told by the Harvard committee which prepared General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society, “is to be found in the distillations of the 
prophets, in the homilies and allegories of an earlier age and in biblical 
injunctions.” 

Leaving religion out of our educational program results eventually 
in unashamed atheism. If life can be explained without God, then it 
follows that God either does not exist or is not important. Conse- 
quently, religion carries no more significance to many young people 
than any other subject and less than various subjects. And with the 
declension of belief in God the idea of man as a responsible person 
disappears. 

A common charge directed against higher education is that it has 
failed to develop along with scientific skills and equivalent competence 
in social skills. This defect menaces the whole future of our civilization 
and some of the impending results may be recognized in the current 
international situation. “Social skill,” Professor Elton Mayo of Harvard 
University says, “shows itself as a capacity to receive communications 
from others, and to respond to the attitudes and ideas of others in such 
fashion as to promote congenial participation in a common task.” If 
the graduates of 1948 reflect the trend in enrollments, we may say that 
no more than 20 per cent of our future leaders are specializing in the 
social sciences, theology, philosophy, law, and the humanities. 

So far it has not been possible to protect the educational institutions 
related to the church from the subtle influences of secular society. 
They are not devoted exclusively to the teaching of religion but are 
deeply and honorably integrated into the whole educational system 
of this country. In fact, American public education is largely the result 
of Protestant leadership. Protestants have regarded the public schools 
as the very sinews of democracy. Horace Mann, one of the early leaders 
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in the movement for public education, was accused of holding that 
Protestantism and public education were two aspects of the same thing. 
At any rate, the close relationship of the Protestant churches to edu- 
cational work doubtless prevented many churchmen from critically 
evaluating educational philosophies and trends. And in too many 
instances leaders in church-related colleges accepted prevalent edu- 
cational theories without examining them to ascertain if they were 
consistent with our Christian heritage and the pattern of life fostered 
by the Christian church. 

Among the educational trends during the past fifty years which have 
greatly influenced the direction of institutions of higher learning are 
the organization of standardizing agencies and the domination of 
higher education by the graduate schools. 

The standards which were drawn dealt largely with theories, prac- 
tices, pedagogy, and techniques of administration, leaving values as 
conceived by the Christian church to be inferred. Heavy pressures 
were exerted to require the schools to meet the standards, and failure 
to qualify for membership in the association imposed almost insur- 
mountable handicaps upon them. There was no influence in the 
Christian church with comparable authority, and as a result higher 
education devoted its energies to the meeting of financial goals, build- 
ing of physical plants, lifting standards for the training of faculties, 
and developing good instructional practices. The criticism at this point 
is not directed to the up-grading efforts. These “ought ye to have done 
and not to leave the other undone.” 

Closely identified with the accrediting agencies were the graduate 
schools. The standard for faculty training adopted by the accrediting 
bodies set the earned doctorate as the minimum for professorships and 
department heads. This made it possible for the universities with their 
graduate schools to determine the direction of many phases of our edu- 
cational programs. Usually, if we trace the theories and philosophies 
prevalent in our schools to their source we will find that they begin 
with the training of young doctors of philosophy in graduate schools. 

One illustration of the influence of the graduate schools is the passion 
for objectivity or intellectual neutrality. This form of mental emas- 
culation has encouraged an agnostic attitude toward all values. A 
teacher taking this position, as noted by Ordway Tead, Chairman of 
the Board of Higher Education of New York City, says in effect: “I 
shall offer evidence on all sides of the question and leave the student 
to choose his own answer. Whatever opinions or convictions I may 
have will be subordinated or better still go unexpressed; and the facts 
will speak for themselves. Implicit in the subject matter will be found 
its own meaning. If there is any issue of relative values—esthetic, 
moral, intellectual—it is the student’s responsibility to find his way to 
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what for him are right values. Perhaps there are no right answers but 
this the student should decide” (Tead, College Teaching and College 
Learning, p. 17). 

This view carried to its conclusion develops an irresponsibility to- 
ward great issues and, as Dr. O. C. Carmichael of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration says, makes the students merely spectators. “The spectator 
can observe a contest and analyze the merits of both sides without 
ever shouting for either. But the graduates of our colleges and uni- 
versities must be more than spectators in the conflict ahead. They must 
take positions and battle on the side of the constructive forces. It is 
the task of education not only to help them choose the right side but 
to assist them in developing the power of conviction which alone 
will sustain them in the struggle” (School and Society, Sept. 25, 1948). 

The perspective of our educational leadership concerning objectivity, 
particularly that of Christian educators, has shifted in recent years. 
They have learned that teachers, no matter what their subjects, do 
influence the behavior and philosophy of their students. One has 
observed that a whole generation of Harvard graduates took their 
views on ethics, manners, and politics from Louis Agassiz whose subject 
was rocks. Christian education, to be effective, must have the support 
of Christian teachers through whom the Christian faith may shine un- 
dimmed by any apologies. 

The balanced position held in the past by the church-related in- 
stitution within the framework of American higher education is likely 
to be shifted as far as enrollments are concerned in favor of tax- 
supported schools. Responsibility for education on the higher level 
tends toward becoming a greater concern of the state. The role of the 
church-related college will be a minority one. We will likely witness 
increased emphasis upon technological developments and wider use of 
the schools by the states for their own ends. During both world wars 
the state harnessed educational institutions for the training of special- 
ists, and the continued close alliance of higher education with the 
military system is one of the strange paradoxes of our culture. 

In considering the present situation in the educational development 


of our nation we may well weigh the observation made by Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick: 


“No greater crisis was ever faced by any generation in history. Our enemies 
are not Alaric and his Goths pouring over the frontiers of the north. The 
enemies that threaten us are of our own creation; they are the techniques 
which we ourselves perfected and which we have allowed to be perverted 
to unworthy ends. How do we bring these techniques under social control? 
How do we keep them from making a mockery of all we have hoped or dreamed 
of good? That is the challenge of the present crisis; those are the insistent 
questions that are hurled at our generation; and whether or not the future 
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is to be a nightmare without end depends upon our ability to make some head- 
way in finding the answers” (p. 35, Education and World Tragedy, Jones). 


By reiterating their time-honored commitments to Christian edu- 
cation the Christian institutions may give some assistance “in finding 
the answers.” By reaffirming their objectives they may direct into 
society a flow of trained persons competent to influence the thought life 
of the contemporary world. 

It must not be assumed that the Christian church established its 
educational institutions at the outset for the sole purpose of training 
ministers but to supply persons possessing a Christian outlook who 
could mold the nation in line with Christian opinions and attitudes. 
This objective enabled the church to exert influences in the life of the 
nation which have reached far beyond its own household. Its edu- 
cational statesmanship in those formative years remains as a constant 
rebuke to narrowness or provincialism in educational program and 
plan. 

Any analysis of the influences at work in the making of our culture 
will show the significant place filled now by the scientists, statesmen, 
educators, editors, actors, and writers. They create public opinion, 
and public opinion in turn crystallizes into culture. If the leaders 
are Christian and their sentiments and convictions are Christian, 
they make our culture Christian. It is not too much to hope that our 
institutions working with the church may help to “pollenize, per- 
meate, and direct this vast enterprise.” 

This hope is implied in the report of the Commission on Objectives 
of the Division of Educational Institutions of the Methodist Church 
in 1944 which called upon the educational institutions “to graduate 
Christians as certainly as (they) graduate doctors, lawyers, mu- 
sicians.” This does not minimize the educational institutions’ respon- 
sibilities in the different areas of knowledge. Neither is it a pious plat- 
itude to be used as a covering for poor educational efforts. It em- 
phasizes what President Goodrich C. White of Emory University 
aptly suggests as “something more,” or the “basic principles of in- 
terpretation in terms of Christian philosophy which make possible 
the synthesis of these real though lesser values and the motives of life 
and aspiration and striving in a deep and satisfying faith in God and in 
man as God’s creature.” 

The need for Christian colleges to supply leadership for ethical and 
spiritual areas must not be overlooked. The source of this rests largely 
with the church college. An investigation made at the University of 
Michigan revealed that the church-related and private colleges con- 
tinued to supply six times as many youth for these vocations as public, 
tax-supported institutions. (In the recent call of the Methodist Church 
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for students to take up the fellowship of reconstruction work in Japan 
and Korea, 60 per cent came from church-related schools. In fact, the 
schools of this church accounted for the education in whole or in part 
1,409 other life-service candidates in the Methodist undergraduate 
schools and 1,939 more preparing for the Christian ministry in theo- 
logical schools. To their schools all of the churches increasingly look 
for the supplying of the necessary trained personnel.) 


The expectations of the church for Christian schools may be sum- 
marized: that they be 


(1) evangelistic in the proper meaning of that term, 
(2) Christian without apology, 

(3) that their faculties be Christian in fact, and 

(4) their Christian emphasis be positive, not negative. 


While these aims can be accepted without debate, it is only fair to 
note that their realization requires constant vigilance against the 
subtleties of secularism. 

The objectives and aspirations previously expressed must not be 
construed as referring only to the senior and junior colleges. An edu- 
cational plan and purpose with the power to change conditions must 
include the universities of the church along with all other institutions. 
In a sweeping statement Chancellor Hutchins declared, “If one college 
and one university are willing to take a position contrary to American 
ideology and then suffer the consequences, then conceivably over a 
long period of time the character of our civilization may be changed.” 
What might the Christian universities, senior and junior colleges do 
if they gave themselves unreservedly to Christian idealism for the 
changing of the world and saving it from ruin? 

The complementary relationship now existing between an under- 
graduate school and the theological schools is not impossible for the 
senior colleges and the universities. Christian universities, taking up 
the work of the colleges at the graduate and professional level and 
continuing on the higher levels of learning the accelerated Christian 
emphases expected of undergraduate schools, could in time create a 
new tone and flavor in all parts of the nation’s educational life. The 
undergraduate schools must have this top sheaf on a Christian level 
in the educational process if they are to have teachers capable of 
interpreting “human life, human history, and human society in terms 
of their relationship to God and his will and purposes for man,” 
and alumni in important places of leadership reverencing and develop- 
ing the Christian interpretation of life. 

The times now faced by the Christian educational institutions can 
be a lifting challenge. There is no reason for them to retreat but in- 
stead they should re-emphasize their traditional and time-honored 
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educational mission. The best thinking concerning educational de- 
velopment in America conceded the necessity of a dual program for 
higher education. The strength of the Christian colleges and uni- 
versities may be increased if they heed the warning about being “fash- 
ioned according to this age.” Through a renewal of their thinking in 
which they prove “what is the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God” they can constructively aid in saving society from the tyranny 
of mechanical contrivances and the destruction which accompanies 
false values. 


Just published 


Directed Study and Observation 
of Teaching—Revised edition — By Yoakam & Simpson 


A companion volume to Modern Methods and Techniques of Teaching by the same 
authors, the revised edition of this book contains new units stressing some of the 
more recent aspects of education. The manual presents a plan for the systematic study 
and observation of teaching which combines practice with sound theory. Published 
July 26. $3.30. 


Life and Education in 
Early Societies— By Thomas Woody 


This new book treats both intellectual and physical education as inseparable parts of the 
education of the “whole man.” The patterns of education of the pre-literate, early Ori- 
ental and Mediterranean peoples are shown against their environmental backgrounds. 
Published April 5. $7.50. 


The Macmillan Company-— 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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THE THREE R’S AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


JARMAN LOWREY 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 





The quick construction of a vast system of public schools in the 
United States was a part of our rise as a people from the frugality 
of hand work to the new riches of power production. The assumption 
was that mass schooling would be education for democracy. State 
legislatures, county boards, city councils said, “Let there be teachers, 
textbooks, and compulsory schooling.” Professional school men, charg- 
ed with the responsibility for order and efficiency in an unprecedented 
development, naturally and necessarily concentrated their attention 
on the problems of administration. 

Order and efficiency became, therefore, the control ideas in school 
administration. The work of the engineer in the industrial order was 
an irresistible inspiration. Educationalists strove to become educational 
engineers. As a means to this end, mathematical techniques were 
brought into service. The mathematically constructed test became 
the standard instrument of research and supervision. There followed 
in the same vein considerable talk about scientifically constructed 
curricula. Apparently, the curriculum envisaged as ideal was one 
which would accurately classify raw intelligence, smoothly fabricate 
various grades of the finished product, be fool-proof in the hands of 
teachers, and be subject to complete control from a central desk. 
But for some reason, progress toward a curriculum mechanically 
perfect has been discouraged. 

Standard practice runs as follows. Pupils are grouped for instruction 
on the basis of academic aptitude tests which yield a score which 
is called an intelligence quotient. Such a group is said to be homo- 
geneous. The next step is to select an instructional content for each 
group which will correspond to the level of group intelligence. On the 
basis of the implied theory, all pupils should now be able to learn their 
lessons and pass their courses. Teachers are expected to fail not more 
than a very smail percentage of any group. The smaller the per- 
centage failed, the better the teacher. Teachers are also graded. Need- 
less to say, most teachers under these conditions achieve a very 
high degree of efficiency! 

The exigency back of this practice came out of the transition from an 
aristocratic tradition to education for democracy. The older secondary 
school was a testing ground for the selection of candidates for the 
learned professions. Its educational theory was mental discipline. 
Its practice was an honest testing of academic aptitude. It had a 
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select clientele. If its product was not highly selected, the school had 
admittedly failed of its purpose. 

When it was undertaken to change selective education into mass 
schooling, trouble was quickly encountered. The problem of academic 
inaptitude had to be recognized. It had to be admitted that it was a 
waste of the tax-payers’ money and of the time of the pupils to keep 
pupils repeating subjects that they would never learn. Then the 
happy device was hit upon of letting them pass without learning. It 
was fortunate for administrative dignity that the curve of normal 
distribution could be used to furnish this tour de force with a facade 
of statistical theory. 

Doubtless we shall have to get back to honesty in the interpretation 
of objective measurements. Doubtless we shall have to further clarify 
the content of elementary education, so that both teachers and pupils 
will know when objectives have been attained, and the interminable 
business of rehashing the essentials of language and mathematics can 
be ended for pupils who get them, and new approaches of new 
content found for pupils who get lost in the process and become edu- 
cational liabilities. The deadly weight of failure, frustration, and 
disaffection among pupils subjected to a mechanics of learning, but 
who do not learn, only teachers can realize. If administrators and 
parents could grasp it, there would be more speed in doing something 
about it. 

My dissent is not, of course, from the use of measurements in edu- 
cation. It is from the prevalent administrative interpretation of aver- 
ages and curves of distribution. The curve of distribution has been 
used to cover up not only the maladjustment of individuals but also 
the failure of group instruction. It is significant, it seems to me, that 
this failure of group instruction has become painful enough to get 
recognition in an article by George H. Henry in Harper’s Magazine 
for January, 1946, under the title, “Can Your Child Really Read?” 

Obviously we cannot have education for democracy unless we can 
reach the masses of the people. About that much we are right. Nor 
is there any object in keeping pupils repeating subjects that they will 
never learn. Right again. Vital and social adjustments are fundamental 
to intellectual development. Still right. But it does not follow that 
there is any reason for pretending that pupils are learning when 
they do not learn. 

The alternative is to find out what pupils can learn, and to so 
arrange the curriculum that they will spend their time getting things 
that will have meaning for them when they get them, and are likely 
to have meaning for them later. This is old stuff. The fact remains 
that it is a correct statement of the primary and permanent problem 
of curriculum development. 
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The three R’s are the elementary tools of systematic education. 
Much work of scientific value has been done in the study of the 
pedagogy of these elements. My criticism above is not directed at 
primary methods, but at the failure of the prevalent system of grading 
for promotion. Experience on the junior high level has, however, 
focused my attention on the intimate relation between method, the 
functional structure of content, and the progress and promotion of 
pupils. 

The leads which have been most productive in my experience have 
been the Gestalt approach to logic and learning, and a due regard 
for maturation in the development of insight and understanding. 
Take, for instance, the teaching of English grammar. The core of 
understanding in grammar is insight into the functional unity and 
consequent structure of the sentence. When this understanding dawns 
grammar is interesting and easy. The trick is to keep the emphasis 
on this functional unity, and not to try to make formal drill do what 
only maturation can do. When the pupil is ripe for the experience, all 
the essentials of grammar can be quickly and completely assimilated. 

The same is true of the functional unity and consequent structure 
of arithmetic: our decimal system of counting, the four fundamental 
processes, common fractions, decimal fractions, and percentage. But 
my observation has been that a majority of junior high school pupils 
never establish the perceptions and habits which reduce these forms 
to the pattern of a language, and give permanent ease and accuracy in 
their use. 

The relation of function and pattern is also the key to integrated 
understanding and mastery in problem solving. For instance, the 
primary principle of problem solving, the principle of the equation, 
can be stated as the principle of the sum: 


addend 1 plus addend 2 equals sum 
sum minus addend 1 equals addend 2 
sum minus addend 2 equals addend 1 


and the principle of the product: 


factor 1 times factor 2 equals product 
product divided by factor 1 equals factor 2 
product divided by factor 2 equals factor 1 


My experience indicates that this approach made concrete and ad- 
justed to the pupil’s learning rate relieves him of the panic, confusion, 
and learning resistance so common in the presence of problems. 

Recognition of the primary significance of design in the structure 
of learning is to be found in the Harvard report on General Education 
in a Free Society, Harvard Univers‘y Press, 1945, page 262: 
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The systematic study of design in exposition is one of the most strangely 
neglected fields in educational inquiry. Many subjects—mathematics and 
languages exemplify them particularly—have an order of presentation which 
when it is worked out, is easier, less confusing, less subject to mutual inter- 
ference between its steps, than any other. Yet, except in arithmetic, the 
search for these optimum orders has received singularly little systematic 
attention. Tradition, fashion, and hunches still take the place of radical re- 
search into the principles of comprehension. Until texts which have full 
regard and respect for the learner’s mind are forthcoming, much educational 
effort of adults and children alike will continue to be needlessly frustrated. 


The need is to reduce the three R’s to sequences, the mastery of 
which will be tangible and measurable for both teachers and pupils. 
It is my belief that such sequences can be established and so related to 
measurements that study and drill need be required only for the 
time and to the extent that pupils make progress, and that the record 
of these measurements can be used to prevent pupils from entering 
courses where unmastered elements will prevent satisfying achieve- 
ment. 


II 


This insistence that the logical consolida.ion of functional principles 
and the realistic interpretation of measurements are fundamental for 
curriculum development, may, however, be misinterpreted. For in- 
stance, it is not meant to imply that the teaching of the three R’s can 
be reduced to an automatic, self-regulating system. The mastery of 
tool subjects, like all other teaching problems, is rooted in the relation 
of physical and social conditions to vital needs. Concomitant learn- 
ings, both emotional and intellectual, are always a part of the process; 
and the results carry over into the whole of vital disposition and ef- 
ficiency—into the whole of character. But that, after all, is only a 
blanket statement, and while fundamentally true and vastly important, 
is likely to cover up more than it defines. We shall have to be more 
specific. 

For the past twenty years my work has been in the junior high 
school. The transition from elementary to secondary schooling is a 
critical period for systematic education. Added to the frustrations 
that derive from the incomplete mastery of the three R’s are the 
frustrations from failure to establish vital understandings in the new 
subjects intended to guide into adult orientations. The physical world 
and the whole community are always basically the environment of 
learning. Systematic education leads into increasingly deeper and 
broader harmonies with the realities of environment, or into frus- 
tration and the dark. Not long after the beginning of secondary 
schooling the skies of systematic education grow pretty gloomy for 
a great many pupils. 
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While watching this business for long enough to be very sure about 
its dominant trends, I have given some thought to the possibilities of 
scheduling subjects so that the revision of content organization and 
method may be more closely related to the guidance of pupils into 
meaning and mastery. In order to establish a concrete background 
for further discussion, may I outline a seventh-grade program based 
on the five-period day and on the status of instruction as I have seen 
it in the District of Columbia? The subjects used by way of illustra- 
tion will be arithmetic, manual arts, physical education, music, the 
visual fine arts, and English. 

The present practice is to section all classes on the basis of academic 
aptitude as indicated by intelligence quotients. The lack of cor- 
relation between intelligence so measured, and interest and ability in 
the several fields of study, is material. For instance, boys in the 
middle and low I. Q. groups are often better in athletics than boys in 
the high I. Q. groups. There is often, also, a lack of agreement between 
academic aptitude and talent in music, in the manual arts, and in 
the visual fine arts. Some pupils who have a talent for language are 
weak in mathematics, and the reverse is also true. Some pupils are 
keen for the study of animals, plants, the life process, while mechanical 
devices and power machinery are a dominant interest for others. 

On account of the fact that learning ability and interest in the 
several fields of study and activity are often not in close correspondence 
in individual pupils, it seems to me that subjects should be scheduled 
so that groupings for instruction could be made and remade on the 
basis of progress in each subject. This not only because of the ad- 
vantages for instruction, of homogeneous grouping, but also because 
of the moral value to the individual of definite responsibility for his 
own progress, and because of the inspirational value of being able 
to make rapid progress in one or more subjects. 

It is proposed, therefore, to schedule classes so that pupils in each 
semester will take work in each subject in a lay-out of shops in close 
physical proximity and under direction of co-operating teachers, at 
the same period each day. 


Arithmetic: Considering the wide distribution of pupils in mastery 
of the elements of arithmetic, and the fact that they do not come from 
the elementary schools with any definite classificatory data as to 
their degree of achievement in fundamental processes or Gestalt 
orientations, it would seem to me important to begin by establishing 
such a classification. The pupil should then study the elements of 
arithmetic in a class in which he would start from his established 
point of preparation and proceed at his natural rate of learning, not 
being scheduled for any predetermined number of units, but the units 
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covered and the degree of mastery achieved so recorded as to establish 
by the end of the year an arithmetic rating for the purpose of predict- 
ing his probable success in the future study of mathematics and 
related subjects. 


Manual arts: In parallel to seventh-grade arithmetic there should 
be a course in shop work in which manual skills and projects are so 
related to measurements, drawing, and construction that similar 
standards and classifications could be established in this field. Present- 
ly it might be found that an additional period of this type five days 
a week might be more profitable for some pupils than the work in 
elementary arithmetic proposed above. 


Physical education: First semester pupils should be grouped for 
competitive sports according to need and ability. Adequate physical 
examinations should be, of course, a part of the data taken into con- 
sideration in working out this classification. 

Physical education should be a fine art. The fact is that it more 
nearly approximates a fine art than any other subject taught in the 
public schools. This, because of its motivation and method of instruc- 
tion. Participation is in the main vitally motivated. Objectives are 
socially defined and accepted by all participants. Cooperative effort 
is the law of the game, and grouping is on the basis of ability and 
achievement. Those of finest achievement are heroes, for a day, and 
leaders as long as they serve the public interest. 

This is the social method, and the necessary method for the fruition 
of a fine art. It came to fruition first in Hellas. And again in Western 
Europe, music, painting, architecture, through the amalgamation of 
artisan and artist in a common community purpose and appreciation, 
came to a second sublime fruition. 


Music and the visual fine arts are another problem in kind. Instead 
of being scheduled two periods for music and two for art for three 
years in classes sectioned on the basis of academic aptitude, a method 
nicely calculated to disgust all pupils and kill all teachers, there 
should be an introductory course in each, and only pupils whose in- 
terest justifies should continue either. Certainly, a fine art endured 
without talent or interest is not constructive education. However, if 
teachers and studios were available to teach all pupils in the same 
semester at the same period, classifications might be arranged that 
would make it possible to interest practically all pupils in one or the 
other, maybe in both, at least for one year. 


English: In the teaching of seventh grade English, with emphasis 
on sentence mastery and correct usage, needs and classifications should 
be worked out in the same general way as indicated above for 
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arithmetic. Here, of course, we are dealing with the formal elements 
of the unending problem of unity, clarity, and force in expression, 
which, after all, means thinking. And there is no formal way to 
achieve it. Yet formal courses have their uses. My protest is against 
ill-defined objectives interminably pursued. My plea is to find out 
what is possible at various stages of pupil maturation, to get that 
possible done, and record it. Then use the facts for guidance in the 
pupil’s further progress. Do not permit him to take courses for which 
he is not prepared. And do not repeat formal elements ad nauseam. 
Clinical attention for reading defectives should, of course, be provided. 

In the present state of curriculum development perhaps the best 
that can be done for the formal elements of English is to have a 
concentrated course at the beginning of junior high, at the beginning 
of senior high, and at the beginning of college, assuming that matura- 
tion and the redefinition of objectives at each of these times justify 
another check on formal principles. At some stage of their develop- 
ment it would seem that pupils should take the responsibility for fur- 
ther mastery of the elements of form. It is to be hoped that finally 
something more scientific can be had regarding the most effective 
way of teaching this responsibility. 

But about the vital elements? Reading and writing must have 
vital motivation if either is to rise to the level of inspirational insight, 
and artistic attainment. Without inspirational insight either is dead: 
worse than a waste of time. Which brings us to the fact that the 
vital content of English is not English, but life; and that human life 
is necessarily social: derives all its morality and dignity, all its 
human quality, from the fact that it is social. 

Yet, I have not included the so-called social studies in the seventh- 
grade subjects. And this was deliberate. This does not mean that I 
am prejudiced against the social studies, though I will admit to a 
prejudice against the way they are generally taught. My opinion is 
that the political, economic, and geographical elements commonly in- 
cluded in the social studies. and the literary element commonly 
assigned to English, are one, and should be taught as one subject, 
particularly on the junior high level. In other words, their meaning 
is vital, and unless they are approached in terms that have concrete 
meaning and vitality for the reader, they are dead. Reading selected 
for its interest to the reader and guided by an able teacher is the 
most effective approach. The memorizing of historical outlines and 
the answers that the board of education requires and the teachers 
expect, is the routine that kills. This has been too often exposed 
for what it is to require any comment from me. 

If I have a practical suggestion to make it is this: reading is the 
core art of both English and the social studies. How to make reading 
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vital is the primary problem. At least it seems so to me, though 
some have been suggesting lately that we substitute for reading, 
motion pictures, the phonograph, and the radio. That is what most of 
our high school graduates do after graduation, with a sigh of relief 
that now books may be put aside forever. Maybe I am old fashioned, 
but I still advocate the cultivation of reading. 

And I have found no better way to do it than to set up a library 
and laboratory classroom with books selected primarily for their 
interest to the pupils expected to read them. This does not mean 
that the cultivation of such interests can not be made to lead in def- 
inite directions. Nor does it mean that the formal elements of English 
can be disregarded. It does mean that the language arts must go to 
the vital content of physical and social reality for their motivation. This 
is the problem of the relation between tool subjects and direct control 
subjects. It will receive further consideration in Section III of this 
paper. 

The point here is that the question of omitting the social studies 
by name from the seventh grade is a matter of expediency. If the 
school day were six hours instead of five, a period called social 
studies might be associated with English somewhat as it has been 
proposed to associate manual arts with artihmetic. But whether 
taught in one period or two, the emphasis should be on establishing 
the relation of reading and writing to vital interests rather than on 
the mastery of any systematic content in history, geography, civics, 
or literature as separate departments of social information. 


III 


If the principles of measurement and classification outlined for 
the seventh grade are to be followed in the eighth and ninth grades, 
subject, shop, and faculty organization will have to correspond to 
fields of adjustment within which all pupils can make satisfactory 
progress on the basis of real needs. This calls for a further and 
more analytical consideration of the principles of subject organization. 

Language, spoken, written, and as a tool of thought, including the 
language of measurements, mathematics, is the nexus of man’s 
rational-social genius. Its use is the formal measure of intellectual 
achievement. It might be argued that the three R’s are, therefore, 
the natural basis for the measurement of educational progress and 
for classification. I have admitted the primary function of these tools 
in systematic education, and that facility in their use should be 
considered in the classification of pupils. But in the last analysis 
this is academic aptitude, the type of classification that I have re- 
jected as inadequate. A deeper stratum of adjustment and control 
will have to be the measure of organic development. 
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This stratum is found in the relation of the organism to its physical- 
social environment. The going concerns of community life are con- 
cerns for the control of physical condition and social economy, and 
are the only possible controls for the integration of development, 
vital and personal. It is to this stratum of control and development that 
we must look for completely functional and positive educational clas- 
sifications. 

Obviously, control and development are two aspects of the same 
process. The difference between physical education and the manual 
arts is, for instance, one of emphasis. If the emphasis is on the vital 
outcomes of physical control we call the process physical education. 
If the emphasis is on physical outcomes, we call the process manual or 
mechanical arts, engineering, or the science of physics, depending upon 
the extent to which extra-muscular energy and intellectual elements 
enter into it. Similarly, there is the continuum of increasingly in- 
direct and intellectual control in the applied sciences of agriculture 
and medicine, and in the science of biology. 

The primary level of vital development is physical, and control 
interests, physical or organic, determine the outcomes selected for 
emphasis. The secondary level of vital development, due to man’s 
rational-social genius, is social. Hence the arts and sciences of social 
economy and the corresponding fields of personal value. 

Due to the central position of language in man’s rational genius, 
and its importance as a tool in social life, formal efficiency in the 
linguistic arts has often been accepted as the criterion of intelligence; 
which implies further that the acquisition of this efficiency is the 
core of systematic education. This point of view I have rejected, in- 
sisting that language and thought must be classed as tools, and that the 
actual efficiency of physical-social economy as measured by vital- 
personal values is the criterion of intelligence. 

This certainly does not minimize the function of language nor be- 
little its significance as a tool for systematic education. It does require 
that educators keep their feet on the ground of physical-social and 
vital-personal realities. Health and social adjustment are primary to 
the three R’s in elementary school, and their primacy takes on ad- 
ditional significance for secondary education. This additional signifi- 
cance derives from the emergence into personal consciousness and re- 
sponsibile action of sex, vocational, and political interests, and from 
corresponding elaborations of personal values. 

In terms of formal efficiency, it may be said that mastery of the 
three R’s is the characteristic objective of elementary education. The 
emergence of social responsibility shifts the emphasis on the sec- 
ondary level to more direct and fundamental efficiencies. The practical 
questions are, what are these efficiencies? and how can the school be so 
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organized as to challenge the pupil to positive achievement, and permit 
him to correctly evaluate his progress and shape his course toward 
adult responsibilities? 

The outline that I have made above for the content of courses in 
the seventh grade is intended to indicate the direction in which this 
transition should move. The courses in English and arithmetic are in- 
tended to bring the pupil to define for himself his achievements and 
limitations in communicative essentials. The success of the course 
will depend in part on the extent to which the pupil objectifies these 
skills and orientations as tools which he must master for himself, 
or accept the limitations imposed by failure. As regards orientations, 
however, levels should be so well defined that progress toward practi- 
cal and permanent mastery would be real for each pupil. This is what I 
have called the Gestalt principle. It should make his own progress 
tangible for the pupil and establish the satisfactions and habits of suc- 
cess for slow- as well as fast-learning pupils. 

When tools are so defined that pupils can see their use and foresee 
a termination of their practical mastery, even slow progress will be 
success, and limitations objectively established will not be failure, 
but the point from which further progress can be made as need may 
develop. 


Perhaps the essential transition which the junior high school 
should accomplish is the transition from emphasis on tool subjects to 
emphasis on the actual control of physical and social conditions and on 
the appreciation of corresponding vital and personal values. In the 
seventh-grade schedule which I outlined, three of the subjects listed 
are intended to be of this direct control nature. 


Consider first, physical education. For a long time I have had op- 
portunity to watch the development of athletic skills and team play 
in physical education classes. Very little individual instruction is 
needed when physical and social conditions are right. Given a group 
of boys of optimum number and near equality in individual develop- 
ment, a place to play a challenging game under favorable physical 
conditions, an umpire and coach in whose ability the boys have confi- 
dence, and the thing goes forward with zest and efficiency. Teaching 
is no problem. A suggestion, if wise and cogent, registers instantly. 
If the boys have frequent opportunity to watch the game expertly 
played, few suggestions are needed. 


For many years my favorite definition of the ethos of educational 
method has been a saying attributed to Arthur T. Hadley, a president 
of Yale University: “Teaching does not consist, except in a very 
slight degree, in telling people how things ought to be done. It con- 
sists in showing people how things are done.” Hadley assumed, of 
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course, a vital relation between the doer, the thing to be done, and the 
social situation. 

Nor do I think that these principles apply alone to the teaching 
of athletics. I think that manual and mechanical arts, music, and 
the visual fine arts can be as vital if the grouping of pupils can be 
rightly related to physical conditions and able teachers. 

Granted my argument well founded to this point, the problem now 
becomes one of extending the principles defined for seventh-grade 
subjects to the eighth and ninth grades. The present method of adapt- 
ing instruction to differences in academic aptitude in these grades 
is to divide pupils into academic, commercial, and practical arts groups. 
The academic group have a foreign language in the eighth grade. 
The other eighth-grade pupils have, instead, general business. All have 
English, social studies, general mathematics, art, music, physical 
education, one semester of shop work, and one of general science. 

In the ninth grade the academic group have language, algebra, and 
may select general science or ancient and medieval history. The com- 
mercial group have commercial arithmetic, typing, fundamentals of 
business, one semester of civics, and one of geography. The practical 
arts group have a double shop period, and a choice between general 
mathematics and algebra, and between science and history. All have 
English, art, music, and physical education. 

The principle of direct control would require fundamental changes. 
For the sake of illustration, let us assume that half the pupil’s day 
would be assigned to the physical and biological control arts and 
sciences. Manual, mechanical, and physical education shop work 
would be basic. The pupil’s health and manual and mechanical skills 
and orientations should be primary considerations, not to be sacrificed 
to any demands of linguistic or logical formalism. Drawing, mathe- 
matics, the science of physics should be related subjects to be taught 
separately only as pupils’ talents, maturations, and achievements justi- 
fy. This raises a considerable problem of measurements and of physical 
examinations and health considerations. However, we are considering 
the possibility of a science of curriculum development. In such a 
science, health and basic neuro-muscular skills and aptitudes seem 
to me primary. 

My observations have led me to believe that grounding physical 
theory in physical experiences is a primary pedagogical need for high 
1.Q. as well as low I.Q. pupils. The linguistic facility of the academic- 
minded is not a short cut to experience. Also, the shop or direct method 
often uncovers capacities for orientation and initiative which are not 
correlary to academic aptitude. Whatever the elements of genius, it 
is always rooted in real experience. So is character. 

Biological science presents a problem of unique difficulty, and it 
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seems to me, of unique significance. An approach through agriculture 
and the home arts would make it more tangible and simplify the peda- 
gogy considerably. City life limits this approach. Personal hygiene and 
sex needs are, however, no less pressing in the city. Moralistic pre- 
cepts about diet, exercise, hours of rest, etc., are not the answer. One 
or two periods a week of so-called health instruction presented in 
the usual interminable way from the seventh to the twelfth grade 
is nicely calculated to destroy all interest in the science of biology 
and all respect for principles of hygiene. 

If reverence for the meaning and value of life and a scientific in- 
terest in making the most of living are to come out of the teaching 
of the related arts and the science, then a program actively and actu- 
ally related to the vital needs of the pupil must be basic; and the 
science, if and when taught, must be taught by a teacher whose ability, 
orientation, and character inspire confidence and reverence. Morality 
can never be taught by rule. It springs from the personal demonstra- 
tion of the manifestly good and beautiful, and from physical and 
social conditions which make a good life possible. Nor is there any 
short cut to scientific orientation. Field and laboratory experience 
under the leadership of an able and inspired teacher is the shortest 
cut to genuine orientation. 

Two elementary changes would be necessary for the sort of shift 
of emphasis and method that I am advocating for the junior high 
school. One would be a radical change in the type of building and 
grounds. Instead of a stack of classrooms with a few small shops, 
a tiny library, a little gymnasium, inadequate locker and shower 
rooms, a small playground, the school must be functionally built from 
the ground up. Teachers, too, must be selected and developed with ref- 
erence to functional rather than academic criteria. 

Present physical conditions and teaching personnel require that 
the arithmetic of spatial measurements, the drawing of design and 
construction, wood shop, metal shop, the elements of physical science 
be taught in unrelated places, by unrelated teachers, at unrelated 
times. The need is for a single shop situation where work is coordi- 
nated to the single end of developing pupil skill and orientation in 
practices of physical control so related to the going concerns of com- 
munity life on the one hand, and to the intellectual orientations of 
art and science on the other, that pupils will be able to see for them- 
selves what it is all about. Needless to say there must be a coordi- 
nated system of direction by teachers who also know what it is all 
about: not only the technology and the science for their own sake, 
but also for the sake of pupil development. Obviously, too, the head of 
department will need to be interested in the science of education as 
well as the science of physics. 
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The other half of the program would be in the libraries, the art and 
music rooms, the auditorium, the little theater, the laboratories of 
business practice, the print shop. The principles of organization which 
I have outlined above as applicable to the physical-vital stratum of 
direct control subjects apply equally to the social-personal stratum. 

The five-period day against which I outlined a seventh-grade 
schedule, and the suggested division of the school day into halves in 
the eighth and ninth grades, are obviously in numerical conflict. This 
brings out the fact that my use of scheduling has been essentially 
a device of outline. The division of the school day into four, five, or 
six shop periods, and the total length of the day must depend, of 
course, on many concrete factors. What I have intended to indicate 
is not a fixed program, but primary assumptions to be tested in the 
progress of program development. 


IV 


Perhaps, in conclusion, I can better define these assumptions by 
noting their conflict with the primary concepts of the Harvard report.’ 

The Harvard report rejects the pragmatic point of view as an in- 
adequate educational hypothesis and philosophy. To quote from page 
40: “The question at bottom is whether the scientific attitude is in 
truth applicable to the full horizon of life, and on this question, there is 
to say the least, uncertainty.” 

Having rejected this point of view, the report finds no principle of 
unity, but relies for criteria on traits of character, intellectual and 
moral, defined in relation to subjects of study. Consequently, the 
major division in types of education for the Harvard report is the 
conventional one between general education and vocational education. 
Apparently, vocational education begins where the school has done 
the best it could for character, and the pupil must now make the neces- 
sary compromise with material reality. 

It is my conviction that the principle of control and adjustment 
(the active relation between physical and social conditions on the 
one hand and vital and personal needs on the other) furnishes at the 
same time an inclusive unity for natural curriculum structure, and 
a method for a science of curriculum development. Consequently, 
the major division in types of education which I make is between tool 
subjects and direct control subjects. My assumption is that the intel- 
lectual aspect, the orientation aspect, the general aspect, of education 
is characterized by the practical, vital, or direct control principle. 
And further, that the tool subjects, if they are made vital, must be 
subordinated to this principle. I would agree then with the Harvard 





‘General Education in a Free Society, Committee of the Harvard Faculty, 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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report that “Science is concerned with understanding and operating 
with nature. ...It is in this respect an expert and highly organized 
common sense” (p. 151). 

But I do not agree that human nature is outside such an approach, 
nor do I agree that there are intellectual and moral traits of character 
that are not integral to this approach. On the contrary, I see tool sub- 
jects as providing instruments for this approach; and orientations as its 
direct and necessary product, whether or not they are narrow and in- 
adequate or comprehensive and scientific. 

For illustration, may we return then to the three-year junior high 
school organized for the function of making the transition from 
elementary to secondary education. The primary consideration is to 
so relate the work of the school to the nature of the pupil and to his 
extra-school environment that the pupil can see the meaning of his 
work and fairly judge his progress, and see his vocational and other 
vital interests in integral relation. 

As material means to this end I have proposed a shop and faculty 
set-up structured by two major control fields, each divided by practical 
emphasis into two minor fields. It is recognized, of course, that these 
fields are organically related, the physical-vital being genetically 
primary, the social-personal growing out of it rather than imposed on 
it. 

Superficially, these fields are the same as those designated as areas 
of general education in the Harvard report, but there is a radical 
difference in the nature of the proposed structure. It stems from the 
difference between the static and the dynamic concepts of the nature 
of culture. The dynamic concept of a field of study is a field of power, 
like a power field in physics, and created by the potentials of life. 
These potentials are operative in the lives of individuals, not by 
choice but by necessity. The contrary static concept is that areas of 
learning are like the acres of a gentleman, to be cultivated or allow- 
ed to lie fallow at his pleasure. 

The dynamic approach is genetic. It works from organic values up, 
rather than from intellectual values down. This eliminates the distinc- 
tion between vocational and general education. Their foundations are 
the same. The vocational emphasis arises when and to the extent 
that particular tool subjects are necessary for a particular vocation. 

And finally, there is the claim that this approach has in it the 
possibilities of a science of curriculum development. To begin with it 
does away with the archaic conception of discipline that is rooted in 
repression and in the idea that tool subjects pursued as an end in them- 
selves are, because of their very tedium, the best of intellectual ex- 
ercise. Instead, tool subjects are viewed as simply means to the ends 
of con rol and adiustment. Their value and their mastery must be 
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measured, therfore, in terms of utility; must be recognizable by pupils 
as well as by teachers; must be measured with genuine scientific 
objectivity. A science can not be built on hazy excuses for avoiding the 
practical implications of objective realities. 

This functional objectivity is one essential of science. But there 
is another. It depends upon the definition and handling of the as- 
sumptions whose verification, rejection, revision, and redefinition are 
the intellectual structure of science. On this, may I quote John Dewey? 
The parentheses which I am inserting are not a part of the quotation: 


“As it (dialectic) occurs in philosophic thought (and may I emphasize, 
educational philosophy) its dependence on an original act of selective choice 
is often not avowed. Its premises are alleged to be indubitable and self- 
guaranteeing. Honest empirical method will state when and where and 
why the act of selection took place, and thus enable others to repeat it and 
to test its worth.... Choice that is avowed is an experiment to be tried on its 
merits and tested by its worth.’” 


For instance, let me define an assumption on which rests the whole 
texture of illustrative material through which I have sought to 
give form to scientific principles of curriculum development. It is that 
elementary and secondary education should be pursued by all nor- 
mal (non-institutional) boys and girls continuously from six to at 
least sixteen years of age, within the framework of present law and 
present administrative organization of schools in the District of Colum- 
bia. Obviously, this assumption must be made if we are to under- 
take to be practical. It does not follow that it is not in the long run 
subject to revision, perhaps drastic revision. By way of illustration, 
it does not follow that most, perhaps all boys and girls, would not 
be better educated by a much larger share in work of material 
economic value from 12 or 13 to 15 or 16 years of age. The following 
quotation from Holger Begtrup regarding the Danish Folk Schools 
is suggestive of what I mean: “Experience proves...that the same 
amount of information which it takes the half grown youth, dozing 
on the school forms, three to five years to learn, can be acquired by 
adults who are keen on learning and who have done practical work, 
in the space of three to five months.’” 


This, of course, raises a tremendously involved problem of relations 
between school and extra-school conditions and activities, and the 
extent to which its solution must depend on the readjustment of the 
former and the social control of the latter. My intent in this con- 
nection is not to advocate any particular solution, but to point out 
that a science of curriculum development can be broadly and deeply 


*Fxperience and Nature, Open Court, 1925, p. 36. 
*The Folk High Schools of Denmark, Oxford University Press, 1936. 
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scientific only to the extent that it defines and is prepared to revise 
its primary practical assumptions. 

There is one other type of assumption which a genuine science must 
define and verify, reject, or revise. It is the type which corresponds 
in the social sphere to such assumptions as the atomic theory in the 
physical sphere. Its value is operational. Its verification is not some 
absolute acceptance or rejection of an alleged fact, but the extent 
to which its operational refinement and elaboration results in the con- 
trol of conditions. 

The assumption that a scientific point of view is applicable to 
the whole of human experience, is such an assumption. An implication 
is that the mores can become pragmatic as regards the principles of 
social as well as the principles of physical control. This is the crux 
of a democratic theory of education. If there can not be a completely 
organic relation between mass intelligence and scientific leadership, 
then on what alternative can a theory of democracy be based? 

This is the kind of primary assumption necessary in the social field 
in order to give the kind of substance and meaning to social science 
that such operational assumptions have given to physical science. 
The Harvard report rejects the pragmatic hypothesis (the integral re- 
lation of human intelligence, human culture, and vital reality) but 
offers nothing positive as an alternative. Instead, it falls back on an 
eclectic procedure. Therefore the gap between academic culture and 
the culture of the masses remains a difference in kind, a necessary 
dualism which must be accepted for all practical purposes. This 
dualism can be eliminated only by the assumption that a scientific 
approach to social conditions and human values is as natural and 
as valid as a scientific approach to physical conditions and vital 
values. 
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FOLK TALES FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 





GERTRUDE BOYD 
The University of Wyoming 


The world of folk tales is that of all children in all nations. By reading 
the tales of the folk of many lands children will secure a feeling of 
world relationship. Throughout the tales they will see the people of 
different nations in laughter and in sorrow, at work and at play and 
in all stations and conditions of life. Children can dream the dreams 
of the peasant and the king as there is no class distinction in the 
world of folk tales. 

Long ago when the common folk were still illiterate, stories were 
told and retold in every household. In the long evenings when the 
family sat about the fire, the story-teller of the household, usually 
a grandfather or grandmother, was called upon for a story. Every 
child, then, grew up knowing all the stories of that family and of 
that community. 

Now that the community has grown to encompass the world, the 
modern child may read about the peoples of all nations in folk 
literature. There he will find geographical descriptions of many 
lands and the customs and life of the common people; he will find 
qualities of strength as well as of weakness of the different peoples. 
Through increased knowledge about many nations, children will tend 
to develop more tolerance toward other races and other beliefs. 

For many years folk-lore has flourished among the common people. 
The oral retelling aided in the preservation of the cultural heritage of 
isolated districts for many generations. In fact, it was the chief source 
of indoor entertainment. 

Much of the folk-lore existed long before the Christian era and was 
preserved only by oral tradition. 

The Celtic folk-tales are the oldest of the tales of modern European 
races, but over a thousand years ago the Finnish people were retelling 
a series of animal folk-tales which were not found in Europe. Some 
of the Irish tales and ballads also can be traced back for more than 
a thousand years. In England folk-lore has not been so widespread 
among the generations of families in small communities as has been 
found in Norway, France, Germany, and Spain. 

These oral stories were still used for entertainment long after 
printing was developed. Later as these stories spread through Europe 
they mixed with the Indian stories, the court romances, the religious 
myths, the epics, and the local droll tales. They became part of the 
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chain that formed the endless combinations and variations that tellers 
of tales have collected and scattered to every corner of the globe. 

The Celtic tales surpass all others in imagination, literary qualities, 
and in the number collected. Only the hero-songs of Russia equal in 
extent the knowledge about the heroes of the past that still exist 
among the Gaelic-speaking peasantry of Scotland and Ireland. 

Children may note the similiarity of the Scotch and Irish tales. 
This may be attributed to the continuity of language and culture 
between these two adjoining geographic divisions. Since the Celts are 
at the furthermost end of Europe, tales that traveled to them were 
the last links in the chain of oral stories. 

The French tales show the polish and sophistication of the people. 
They abound with lively conversation, but have the perfect logic of 
the French—no loose ends, no incredible happenings. Although the 
tales originated in the farmers cottages, they were soon part of the 
French court at Versailles. Lords and ladies sat enthralled through 
the telling or dramatization of fairies with gifts of prophecy and of 
ogres who threatened the lives of all. 

The children of England read these French tales for a century and 
read the translations of German tales for more than a quarter of a 
century before their folklore was printed. No doubt there was a 
glamour about these printed tales which their homely English tales did 
not possess, and soon many of the English fairy tales became confused 
versions of the French and the German tales. 

In the English tales, one finds humor and giant-killers rather than 
romance and fairies. Many of the tales justify the title of Merrie 
England. They reveal a great capacity for fun among the unlettered 
classes and a performance for the fabulous conquering hero. The latter 
was carried over into early American folklore. 

The German folklore shows a meticulous accuracy in recording the 
tales as they were told, but they lack the excellent style and polish of 
the French tales. This native literature is still preserved in the 
language of the people. There are striking contrasts in the world of 
fantasy and that of reality. Royal boys and girls are taken from their 
castles and reduced to hardships, but they still show kindness and 
tenderness toward others. Youths attempt great tasks and accomplish 
the impossible. 

The heart of Finnish folklore is magic. It is a magic entirely of 
words. These people believed that by uttering certain words anything 
could be accomplished. By saying magic words a house might be built, 
or a horse could be made out of bits of bark and old sticks. 

The tales show a pastoral people who loved their fields and ficcks, 
the rivers and lakes. They were a peaceful people, but liked nothing 
better than to gain the bes! of the oppressor or a deceiver through 
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the use of words. Then, there was droll laughter but no cruelty, for 
they had a keen sense of human values. 


In contrast to the Finnish droll tale the general mood of the 
Norwegian tales is serious, although there is more humor in the Norse 
tales than is found in the German. The Norse people make the best 
of things with an air of nonchalance. Nothing appears to daunt these 
people and nothing quells their conviction that they will make out 
somehow. 

Although there is a great deal of magic in these stories there are 
no fairies. The magic is depicted by trolls, hill folk, giants, and witch 
wives. Tales of forest-sprites and kings with crowns of gold are told 
in traditional form. Such magic objects as fiddles, table cloths, and 
sticks play important parts. Symbols of the North, the polar bears, 
are men under enchantment. 

Many of the Russian tales are full of dramatic situations, but the 
language is simple and pleasingly quaint. There is little of the English 
fairy element, but there is talk between men and animals. For the 
most part, the tales are bloody and horrible but full of excitement and 


color. They make use of devils and the old thunder witch, who pursues 
a course of cruel destruction. 


The Spanish peasants revealed their imaginative powers and super- 
stitions through their folklore. Some of the legendary stories are 
weird but the fairy tales have the same elements as are found among 
other European countries. These tales show the influence of the 
peasant rather than the court, as there was not the gulf between the 
uneducated and educated classes that existed in England. 


Wherever the folk tale originated, it is essentially the expression 
of the fundamental emotions and experiences of the people. In all 
countries there is found the dream of grandeur that compensates for 
the feeling of inferiority, and the wish that the underdog may come 
out on top. Cunning is clearly idealized and its rewards are assured. 

Through the folklore of all countries children become more aware 
of the customs and traditions of the common man. They will find much 
similarity among these tales as trade and travel developed among 


the various peoples and prin‘ing aided in spreading culture throughout 
the world. 


In reading the stories of the different nations children will find 
that the common man in the various countries has many of the same 
problems. It is the common folk of one nation who are tolerant and 
understanding of the people of another nation. Through increased 
knowledge of folk literature, this tolerance and understanding will 
become more widespread among children. 
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VANITY FAIR 
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Notwithstanding its prolixity, slow movement, loose structure, and 
perhaps a few more faults, Thackeray’s Vanity Fair is unquestionably a 
work of art and has repeatedly been ranked among the five or six 
leading novels written in English. This novel, though published more 
than a hundred years ago, is yet very vital; and some of its parts 
are probably even more attractive today than when they were created. 
It holds perennial interest because of certain qualities that are still 
highly valued, such as the realistic pictures of life in England, on the 
Continent, and in the Orient; the vividness of the characterization; 
the truthfulness of the philosophy of life; and the powerful drama of 
some of the scenes. 

Thackeray’s admirable realism manifests itself in his picturing the 
proud economic, and the whirling social, life of the London of the early 
1800’s; the British military activity during the Napoleonic war; the 
early nineteenth-century rural life as exemplified at the country 
home of Sir Pitt Crawley; the gaiety and brilliance of social life in 
Brussels and Paris; the seamy side of life in some of the European 
cities; and the customs and conditions in India at the time of the long 
sojourns of Joseph Sedley and William Dobbin in that land. 

The London economic life of that period is represented by John 
Sedley and John Osborne, both wealthy merchants until the Napole- 
onic campaigns threw the’ former into bankruptcy. The social life of 
that metropolis may be learned fairly extensively from Thackeray’s 
narrative concerning the Sedley and Osborne families and especially 
from that part of the novel that deals with Rebecca Sharp’s (Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley’s) period of residence in London. At first, Rebecca 
was treated discourteously by the women in London whom she had 
met in Europe. This discourtesy was shown because of her poverty 
and her low birth. But eventually, having shown much kind attention 
to the young Sir Pitt Crawley, she was through his influence presented 
at Court, and having made a friend of Lord Steyne, she was invited 
by Lady Steyne to a dinner. After attending this dinner party, 
Rebecca held a secure place in London society so long as she and 
her husband lived in equanimity. The English military life is revealed 
in the account of the transporting of the regiment to which George 
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Osborne and Rawdon Crawley belonged from Chatham to Ghent 
and of the marching of the troops from Ghent to Brussels and of 
the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, not in detailed description 
but as affecting the lives of certain characters in the novel, especial- 
ly Amelia, Rebecca, William Dobbin, and Joseph Sedley. Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s country home, a red brick mansion having gables of 
the Elizabethan style and reached by passing through a mile-long 
avenue of trees, gives an insight into what life was like in rural 
England in the first part of the 1800’s. To anyone who had been living 
in the city the rooms seemed of enormous size and the whole house 
spacious almost beyond imagination. 

When English soldiers arrived at Brussels not many days before 
the engagements of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, they found the 
Belgian capital lively and gay. Gambling, feasting, attending operas, 
and the giving of social parties and of a brilliant ball were much in 
evidence. Likewise, when Rebecca and her husband were living in 
Paris for two or three years subsequent to the fighting at Waterloo, 
they found life there very gay and splendid. The ladies, lively and 
gracious, regarded Rebecca as quite charming. She took a leading 
role in the social life, though her husband had no regular gainful 
employment but succeeded in helping her to continue in her easy 
and pleasant position through his skill at cards and billiards and 
games of chance. After Rawdon became suspicious of Rebecca’s 
character and broke away from living with her, leaving her to her 
own wits and devices to maintain whatever economic and social 
status she could manage to acquire, she found life in various European 
cities definitely sordid. At Boulogne, ladies whom she had known 
in London gave her savage rebuffs. The proprietor of the hotel in 
which she was lodging served her a notice to vacate. In Brussels, she 
lived a Bohemian life, keeping company with some exceedingly dis- 
reputable people. The police of St. Petersburg summarily dismissed her 
from that city, perhaps because of vagabondage and gambling or 
other discreditable conduct. In Rome, where she chanced to see 
Lord Steyne, she was informed by an emissary from the Marquis that 
the climate was not healthful for her and that she would be wise 
to depart promptly. At Pumpernickel, she gambled at a roulette- 
table, even asking the youth, Georgy Osborne, to play for her. 
Gambling and snobbery and threatening and summary orders and 
dismissals belonged to the seamy side of life that she experienced 
in Europe. 

Only a few brief glimpses of the scene and the activity in India 
does Vanity Fair give. One of these views belongs to the time when 
Rebecca at age nineteen left Miss Pinkerton’s academy to visit in the 
home of Amelia Sedley in Russell Square, London. While on that 
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visit, Rebecca saw some Cashmere shawls that Joseph, Amelia’s 
brother, had brought to his sister when he recently returned from 
India. Thackeray also gives a very short description of the district 
in which was situated Boggley Wollah, the station where Joseph 
had served as collector for the East India Company. Another glimpse 
of India belongs to the day, about twelve years later, when Major 
William Dobbin requested from his Commanding Officer a leave 
of absence to return from India to England to attend to some “urgent 
private affairs.” The chapter that tells of that request (43) does not 
reveal much of India’s local color but does indicate that England 
had soldiers stationed in that faraway land and that the beds were 
provided with mosquito curtains. And Joseph Sedley on his return 
from India, aboard the same ship as Dobbin, brought with him a 
native servant. On the whole, however, the insight given into Oriental 
Indian life is very meager. 

Inasmuch as realism is a popular method among both British and 
American novelists today and inasmuch as Thackeray employed the 
method effectively, his realistic presentation of early nineteenth- 
century life in London and England and Europe with just a glimpse 
at life in the Orient constitutes one of the abiding values of this 
novel. 

Though the charge has sometimes been made that some of the 
characters are not absolutely true to life and though one may perhaps 
concede that here and there in one character or another some slight 
distortion may appear, the fact remains that by and large the character- 
ization within this novel is amazingly lifelike and that the 
numerous contrasts in personality are quite interesting. The four 
most attractive persons, those delineated with greatest care and 
sympathy, are Captain (later Colonel) Rawdon Crawley, Captain 
(later Colonel) William Dobbin, Amelia Sedley, and Rebecca Sharp. 

Thackeray’s placing no hero in this novel (the subtitle says, “A 
Novel without a Hero”) may have been intended as a protest against 
Dickens’ practice of giving his novels (for example, Pickwick Papers, 
1837; Oliver Twist, 1838; and Nicholas Nickleby, 1839) heroes that 
were somewhat overdrawn and unnaturally good. Vanity Fair could 
almost be said to have a hero, however, were not the spotlight focused 
upon Rebecca Sharp rather than William Dobbin. Of the two leading 
male characters Crawley ranks second to Dobbin for human interest. 
Crawley was stupid and handsome, true-hearted, more sinned against 
than sinning, though he had a reputation for wickedness. He reformed, 
however, before the end of the story. He took a genuine interest in 
providing for the welfare of his young son. Dobbin himself, the 
nearest-to-a-hero character that this novel provides, was awkward, 
honest, unselfish, good-natured, shy, brave, and faithful in his love 
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for Amelia. He revealed his courage and his high sense of honor in 
withdrawing from Amelia, intending to pay suit to her no more, 
when it appeared that her memory of her long-departed husband, 
George Osborne, was so tender and strong that she might never 
wed again. Later, however, she wrote William a letter from Ostend 
indicating her need of him. He crossed the English Channel to join 
her. They married and became the parents of a daughter, Janey. 
Thenceforth William loved both his wife and his daughter very dearly. 

Under present-day tasies Rebecca Sharp outranks Amelia (or 
Emmy) Sedley in popularity, and indeed Rebecca has been more 
popular than Amelia since the novel was first published.* The two 
characters are set in a siriking contrast. 

Amelia was beautiful, meek, unsophisticated, loving, good but 
somewhat weak-spirited, amiable, and tenderhearted. As a student 
in Miss Barbara Pinkerton’s academy for young ladies, Amelia was 



































































































| regarded as ideal—highly accomplished in various feminine arts. As a 
eC sweetheart and young bride, she gave her whole love to her first 
\- husband, who fought and died at Waterloo. During the courtship 
e days, she wrote him many lengthy, repetitious letters, which he did 
is not prize very highly. As a widow, she held her lost George in such 
tender memory that for many years she gave not a single thought 
le to marrying anyone else. As a mother, she loved little Georgy with 
9s all her heart and, though she was in straitened circumstances, she 
at kept him in her own home until she was forced to let him live with 
r- his grandfather, Osborne, in order that she and her parents might 
1e not feel too keenly the distresses of direst poverty. As a daughter, 
ur she tended her father most dutifully during his final illness. It is 
id readily conceivable that such a character as Amelia may have been 
in more attractive to Victorians than to present-day readers. 
“p. Rebecca Sharp, however, “stole the show.” Her struggle and 
‘A successes are the main interest of the novel. Thackeray intended her to 
ist be the heroine, and his characterization of her is very thorough. Becky 
TS, represents the greatest character-delineation achievement in the 
iat book. She was clever and competent, courageous and unscrupulous, 
ild fascinating and dangerous, too coldly calculating to be capable of really 
sed loving anyone. Her name, Sharp, suggests her intellectuality. Selfish- 
ing ness was her predominant trait. She desired high social standing and 
est. financial security. She was able to bend certain wealthy aristrocrats 
nst to her purposes, making Rawdon Crawley, Lord Steyne, and Joseph 
ed, Sedley her chief victims. In her dealings with the world she was a 
, in consummate actress. As a student at the girls’ academy, she made 
the only one friend among the other students, Amelia Sedley. Rebecca, 
ard, 
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one should remember, was considered to have been low-born, the 
daughter of an artist father and a French opera-dancer mother. 
Rebecca was, therefore, obliged to struggle for whatever social stand- 
ing she might hope to have. As a governess in the home of Sir Pitt 
Crawley, she held an ultramodern point of view regarding her duties 
as a teacher—that she would not disturb the minds of Sir Pitt’s two 
daughters by imparting to those girls very much learning but would 
rather allow those daughters to follow their own inclinations. As Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, Rebecca did not really love her husband (she felt 
contempt for his stupidity), but she was kind to him, diverted him, 
and for a time made him happy. After a while, however, she carried 
on an unsavory affair with Lord Steyne. At least it bore the ear- 
marks and aroused the suspicion of being clandestine. As a mother, 
she had no love for little Rawdon, paying almost no attention to him 
from the day of his birth. As a deserted wife, she neglected her 
reputation and possibly even her virtue. 

Thackeray touched lightly the conduct and character of her later 
years, perhaps because he did not wish to offend Victorian tastes. 
She is probably a more popular character today than in Thackeray’s 
time, now that women have gone so far toward obtaining rights equal 
to those that men enjoy. In any event, Becky’s whole life was marked 
by a most admirable cleverness. She was thoroughly alive and alert 
and seldom failed to achieve her goals, at least until after her husband 
found her alone with Lord Steyne. Even after that disgraceful event, 
she did not fare too badly. She was the beneficiary of a life insurance 
policy that Joseph Sedley had purchased. She received a liberal 
allowance from her son after his inheritance of his father’s estate, 
though the son declined to see her. Finally, she busied herself in 
church activities. Viewed as a whole, her character was not that of 
either an angel or a devil but of a human being with a keener intel- 
ligence and a much less sensitive conscience than the normal person 
possesses. She was a remarkably successful adventuress. 

Besides the four most vividly portrayed characters, the novel pre- 
sents numerous others until the total roster approximates sixty. 
All are drawn with sufficient vividness to be interesting. Thackeray 
developed all of the major characters gradually, as he _ un- 
folded the action. His Vanity Fair (1848) is said to have been the first 
novel since Moll Flanders (1722) in which a male author revealed a 
deep insight into feminine character.’ The vivid and lifelike character- 
ization is a second perpetual value in this novel by Thackeray. 

In delineating the fashionable London life of this day and in por- 
traying the characters of his novel and especially in satirizing the 
activity and spirit which the title, Vanity Fair, symbolizes, Thackeray 
showed his antipathy toward ostentation and his sympathy for simple 
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sincerity. Largely by means of author comments, which he freely 
distributed in the novel, he revealed several philosophical tenets 
concerning human nature and conduct—concepts perennially valuable 
because of their fundamental truth. Among the excellent philosophical 
principles presented in Vanity Fair are these: (1) Life is an inextri- 
cable mixture of pleasure and pain, prosperity and adversity; (2) Love 
and marriage, which are only a part of the pattern of life, do not 
always run smoothly but are subject to quite realistic discords; and 
(3) The world has too much of idle pomp and foolish parade, despicable 
ostentation and deceitfulness, too much chasing after the baubles of 
false idealism, money, social status, and political power. 

Thackeray’s concept that life is a combination of pleasures and 
sufferings, of rewards and penalties, of good and bad fortunes, he 
presented again and again in this novel. He supported the principle 
with such details as the following. The person who is gay in public 
may feel depressed when alone. A family that has pleasures and hopes 
also has struggles and cares. Amelia Sedley was quite happy for a 
short period after her marriage to George Osborne, but afterward 
her spirits drooped somewhat, because she was touched by jealousy 
of Rebecca in whom Amelia’s husband was showing excessive inter- 
est. George himself upon the night of a ball in Brussels was enjoying 
pleasure to the full, but three days later he was lying dead upon the 
field of battle. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was supremely happy on the 
day when she was presented to the King of England; but after her 
husband deserted her she had the problem of shifting for herself, 
and the treatment she received at the Elephant Hotel in the town 
of Pumpernickel shows the low social and moral state to which she 
had fallen. Rogues sometimes seem more prosperous than honest 
folk, but the fortunes of either group may change. 

The theory that love and marriage are not the whole of life but 
that even so they are often faced by very trying difficulties, Thackeray 
presented in a somewhat unconventional fashion.‘ He toned down the 
sentimentalism that had sometimes appeared in love novels before his 
day. He subordinated the love element, making it a part of a larger 
pattern that includes such experiences as teaching children, fighting 
battles, extending generosity to poor relations, attending social 
functions, and conducting business enterprises. The marriages of 
Amelia and Rebecca are examples supporting the Shakespearean dic- 
tum, “The course of true love never did run smooth.” Amelia’s hus- 
band’s flirtation with Rebecca and Rawdon Crawley’s desertion of 


‘Grant Overton, “Vanity Fair, Do You Remember It?” The Mentor, XVIII, 
No. 2 (March, 1930), 50. 
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Rebecca because of her questionable dealings with Lord Steyne both 
help to confirm that dictum. Thackeray also indicated that sometimes 
one party to a love affair takes some advantage of the other, as, for 
example, Amelia was long willing to accept Dobbin’s devoted generos- 
ity but not ready to give him her affection in return. The Marquis-of- 
Steyne episode is evidence that sometimes a third party interferes 
with love and marriage, causing jealousy and destroying happiness. , 

Sometimes the third party can prevent marriage from being con- 
tracted, even as John Osborne made a spinster of his daughter Jane, 
because he wanted her to keep house for him. 

The philosophical tenet that the world is too pompous and hyprocrit- 
ical and too much interested in tinsel, Thackeray expressed mainly in 
his satire on Vanity Fair—that is, in his adverse criticism of such 
foibles as artificiality and pettiness, envy and snobbishness. He said, 
“Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish place, full of all sorts of 
humbugs and falsenesses and pretensions.” One kind of folly which 
he criticized is the inordinate desire for wealth. He understood that 
money or property that can be converted into money commands the 
respect of some people who may not have a high regard for character. 
He also realized that large monetary or property holdings do not 
necessarily bring happiness. Another kind of folly to which he objected 
is the setting of a higher value on social status and political power than 
on the privilege of maintaining integrity and developing individual 
personality. The philosophical background of this novel is favorable 
toward personal integrity—genuine ethical character. In this novel 
Thackeray expressed the view that some people who do not object 
to vice do not like to hear vice called by its own name—labeled as 
what it is—and that some who would like to have a reputation for 
virtue may not actually desire to be virtuous. By clear implication, 
he himself condemned vice and commended virtue. The fundamentally 
sound philosophy of life which the author infused into Vanity Fair 
is a third value that the novel possesses even today. 

And a fourth permanent excellence or admirable feature of this 
novel is the dramatic power with which some of the scenes are invest- 
ed. George Osborne’s leave-taking of his new bride at Brussels (Chap- 
ter 29) before going to the battle of Quatre Bras is touched with 
genuine pathos. He entered her bedroom softly, supposing her asleep. 
When he kissed her, Amelia sobbed as if her heart would break; 
the bugle sounded the call to arms; and George went forth to march 
to the battle front. Deeply impressive is the account of the fighting 
at Quatre Bras and Waterloo (Chapter 32) and of the terror that 
the cannonading produced in Joseph Sedley and of the sympathetic 
pain in the heart of Amelia whose thoughts and emotions were all 
concentrated in her prayers for her husband’s safety and her hopes 
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for his return. That chapter concludes: “No more firing was heard at 
Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles away. Darkness came down on the 
field and city; and Amelia was praying for George, who was lying on 
his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart.” And the climatic 
scene, containing the most powerful drama in the book, is that in 
which Rawdon Crawley thrashed Lord Steyne (Chapter 53)—striking 
the man twice in the face and flinging him bleeding to the ground. 
At that moment Rebecca showed stronger admiration for her husband 
than she had ever shown. Rawdon’s summary treatment of the Marquis 
that night was the turning point in Rebecca’s fortunes. That action 
led to her undoing, her loss of prestige. Thackeray is said to have re- 
marked once, with rather pardonable pride, when referring to that 
climactic scene, “What a genius I was when I wrote that chapter!” 

It may be that some greater writer than Thackeray (apparently, 
however, few novelists are superior to him) would have dealt with 
human emotions and experiences a little more normal and mature, a 
little less superficial and maladjusted, than those which Thackeray 
has treated in Vanity Fair. Nevertheless, this novel is sufficiently real- 
istic and vivid, universal and eternal, to be perennially interesting 


and to have assured its author an exceedingly high rank among the 
novelists of the world. 


‘John Calvin Metcalf, English Literature (Revised Edition), Richmond, Va.: 


Johnson Publishing Company, 1930, p. 494. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


ROBEN J. MAASKE 
President, Eastern Oregon College of Education 
La Grande 





GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The elementary school principal occupies a key position of leadership 
in influencing improvements in the school curriculum. Basic, how- 
ever, to real success in this area, is the need for certain preliminary 
considerations. In a real sense these factors are of primary concern in 
laying a sound foundation for cooperative curriculum planning in 
a school. 


For example, it is the principal’s responsibility to see that general 
needs in library resources, in instructional equipment and supplies, 
in audio-visual materials, specific aids for music, art, and other special 
fields, and similar teaching resources are reasonably adequate. Within 
the limitations of the building and classroom design, facilities should 
be arranged to make the best possible provision for a good instruc- 
tional situation for teachers and learners. 


It is clear, also, that another requisite preliminary is general agree- 
ment upon the objectives of the school program. The cooperative 
formulation of a set of objectives by the principal, teachers, and 
pupils working together on the task is not only a necessity, but a 
highly desirable learning procedure for all. Often, too little attention 
is paid to this process. The result is that pupils, teachers, and the 
principal approach the problem of curriculum planning in confusion 
and uncertainty. One is reminded of the definition of a “fanatic” as 
“one, who having lost sight of his objectives, redoubles his efforts.” 


One can visualize the progressive elementary school principal laying 
the foundation carefully for curriculum planning through performing 
well his general role as educational leader, cooperating with teachers 
in the tasks outlined above, and securing ideas from pupils whenever 
practicable. Then attention can well be focused upon his leadership 
responsibilities in various phases of curriculum planning. These are 
discussed in the following sections. 
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RESPONSIBILITY THROUGH THE CURRICULUM FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Essentially the basic factor is to help teachers understand children. 
Every good teacher possesses this ability in some degree. The prin- 
cipal’s task is to work with teachers to press further the means for 
accomplishing greater understanding of pupils. 

Paper and pencil tests are, of course, only a beginning. They are 
important only as they reveal information concerning pupils which 
will help the teacher in her work with the individual pupils. Primarily, 
they reveal ability to do certain kinds of academic school work. This 
limitation should ever be kept in mind. 

The principal should work with his teachers in exploring new ap- 
proaches to the study of children. Among the promising approaches, 
one might include the non-directive interview; projective technics 
as utilized in art, music, play activities, etc., to reveal personality 
characteristics; the socio-drama and role-playing by children in dif- 
ferent situations; analytical observation of children at work and 
play; as well as selected tests and scales of emotional adjustment and 
social maturity. 

In general, the philosophy of accepting a child as he is and leading 
him sympathetically and understandingly to the full development of 
his potentialities is a sound one. The speed of his development is 
dependent upon aptitudes, interests, and persistency of work habits, all 
of which the teacher must appraise. The importance of these things in 
curriculum planning is great. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR HELPING TEACHERS PLAN CURRICULUM UNITS 


Again, the principle of starting where the teachers are and moving 
forward from that point is important for the principal to keep in mind. 
The starting point may be in the actual planning of units of work 
suitable for the various grade levels. Considerations of the scope of 
work for each grade, the sequence of units planned, and the ways 
in which pupils can aid in planning are all important phases. 

As teachers work on planning units, they readily become conscious 
of the need for effective techniques in gaining for pupils the most 
possible from the learning activities. Teaching methods for various 
purposes in carrying forward the unit arise for consideration in vital 
ways. The need for visual and auditory aids will come to the fore. 
Excursions or field trips will appear as necessities instead of some- 
thing described in professional education textbooks. The place of 
pupils in helping to plan, to assemble materials, to assume certain 
responsibilities in the total process will become apparent. All of 
these will prove useful demonstrations of what sometimes is just 
talked about as being desirable in typical teachers’ meetings. 
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The process of selecting and using instructional materials will also 
come sharply into meaningful focus. At this point the principal will 
need to be prepared to supply the materials requested, within reason. 
Courses of study from other states or similar communities may be 
needed. Additional library and reference materials will likely be 
called for by teachers. Special instructional aids will doubtless need 
to be acquired to meet the needs in the fields of art, music, industrial 
arts, physical education, etc. 

Also, the desirability of using community resources in constructing 
units of work will become obviously advantageous. Local agencies 
having usable materials can be tapped. Certain free materials lists 
can be consulted for acquisition. Local people who have materials and 
information of value at certain appropriate times could be invited to 
participate in classroom learning activities and demonstrations, thus 
enriching the total teaching and learning process. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PUPIL GUIDANCE THROUGH CURRICULUM PLANNING 


Each teacher should recognize his or her responsibility for the guidance 
of pupils, in the best sense of the term. It will be helpful to schedule 
this function of guidance for full discussion by teachers. The de- 
velopment of a sound guidance point of view in teaching is of primary 
and paramount importance. 

If such discussions help individual teachers clarify the importance 
of having curriculum materials based upon the nature, needs, and 
interests of pupils, much will have been accomplished. Further, if 
teachers will thereby become more pointedly conscious of mental and 
physical health problems of pupils, of personality characteristics, of 
social development, and interests of pupils as displayed in extra- 
classroom activities, splendid results may be achieved. 

From these steps as basic factors in pupil guidance, it is easy to 
conceive the importance of having teachers study home and community 
environmental influences upon individual pupils. All of these things 
then become readily a part of the total informational picture which 
the teacher possesses in working in guidance with an individual pupil 
in the classroom learning situation. 


RESPONSIBILITY THROUGH THE CURRICULUM FOR MEETING 
THE NEEDS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Perhaps the greatest fault of mass education is that it is cursed with 
“average” assignments, “average” performance, and “average” work. 
In part this is being overcome by stress upon meeting individual needs 
in the modern teaching process. Much remains to be done. 

The trend has been mostly in the direction of meeting the needs of 
the physically-handicapped and slower pupil. States have set up laws 
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and special appropriations to assure aid to these slower and physically- 
handicapped ones, who qualify under the prescribed special edu- 
cation program. 

A primary need in this area is for principals and teachers to rec- 
ognize that more attention needs to be focused upon meeting the 
needs of the brighter or gifted children. They should be singled out, too, 
in the guidance program and stimulated to work up to capacity through 
individual, additional assignments, and through opportunities for 
various contributions to the curriculum and extra-class work of the 
school. 


HELPING TEACHERS DEVELOP CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
THROUGH UTILIZING COMMUNTY RESOURCES 


The principal should assume leadership in enriching the curriculum 
through helping teachers make use of a wide variety of community 
resources. The first step is for each teacher to list or catalog the local 
agencies, organizations, associations, and community individuals for 
his or her grade, with an indication of how each may be drawn upon 
for assistance. 

When this has been done, the principal and teachers co-operatively 
can work out a plan for utilizing these resources at appropriate 
levels and times. Each will be found to have certain contributions 
to make, as for example, PTA leaders, health association officials, 
city or municipal officers, county agent, home demonstration agent, 
welfare officials, veterans, selected farmers, business and _ profes- 
sional men, “old-timers,” parents, hobbyists, laborers, and a host of 
others. 

Another factor which looms large in its potential contribution to 
the functional learning process is that of field trips or excursions. 
These should, of course, be carefully planned from a co-operative 
learning standpoint, and with effective follow-up procedures. They 
can add greatly to the important process of helping pupils and 
teachers understand community needs and problems in day-to-day 
learning. 


HELPING TEACHERS TO DEVELOP CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
THROUGH EVALUATION 


One of the more difficult tasks of the principal is to aid teachers 
in the continuous evaluation of their work in curriculum develop- 
ment. Subject matter achievement through pencil and paper tests, 
and subjective observations, are phases of this process. However, 
of real significance is the task also of appraising personality growth, 
social maturation, development of independence in learning, health, 
and similar factors. 
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Teachers should be encouraged to study and use the instruments 
and scales developed for tentative measurement of some of these 
areas of child growth, recognizing they are only in the early stages 
of development and only partially reliable. It is here that effective 
guidance can be done by the teacher with the pupils. 

Appraising the progress of pupils conjointly with the effectiveness 
of curriculum materials in learning is the continuing task of the 
alert teacher. The principal can aid greatly in giving encouragement 
and leadership to the end that each succeeding year will mark an 


improvement over the past year through continuous evaluation of 
curriculum work. 


SUMMARY 

Perhaps in these past years there has been some tendency to over- 
emphasize the general role of the elementary school principal in such 
fields as public relations, finance, general supervision, development 
of the extra-curricular program in sports, etc. Without depreciating 
the importance of these tasks, it should be pointed out that the profes- 
sional-minded, alert principal will make his leadership efforts count 
most in the daily challenge of working cooperatively and directly 
with teachers in the improvement of the curriculum and teaching 
program. 

This latter emphasis characterizes the chief difference between 
the principal who is merely a good general administrator and one who 
is that plus a professional-minded leader of teachers, one who takes 


a keen interest in helping teachers in the improvement of their daily 
tasks within the classroom. It is, then, a worthy challenge indeed 
for any elementary principal to aspire to be both a good general 
administrator and a professional “teacher of teachers.” 












A NOTE ON THE MEASUREMENT OF PROGRESS 
IN REMEDIAL READING 





HAROLD D. MURPHY and FREDERICK B. DAVIS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


A common practice in schools and colleges is to test the reading 
ability of pupils in a given class or grade, to select the ten or fifteen 
percent of the pupils who obtain the lowest scores, and to provide 
remedial work in reading for these pupils. Usually, a comparable 
form of the test is administered at the end of the remedial training 
to evaluate its success. Typically, the average gain, expressed in terms 
of grade scores, of the pupils who have had remedial work regularly 
for a period of several months is two to three grades. Sometimes gains 
of this extent are reported as a result of much shorter periods of 
remedial instruction. 

It is a matter of common observation that psychologists and school 
administrators are much more likely to be impressed by such gains 
than are classroom teachers; the skepticism of the latter arises from 
the fact that classroom teachers often fail to notice improvement in 
the daily work of pupils who are reported on the basis of test scores 
to have made enormous strides in reading. It was to investigate the 
causes of these discrepancies between gains reported on the basis of 
test scores and the improvement noted by classroom teachers that 
the present study was undertaken. 

To identify pupils in need of remedial instruction in reading, all of 
the tenth- and eleventh-grade pupils in two high schools in a southern 
city were tested with Form B of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. The 
test was given and scored exactly as directed in the manual. The three 
hundred and ninety-three pupils were tested in small groups in their 
regular English periods and their cooperation was judged to be good 
with the exception of half a dozen pupils who appeared not to be 
trying as hard as it was judged they could try. The mean score of 
the entire group on Form B was 45.10, which corresponds (according 
to published norms) to a grade score of 9.5. Since the testing was done 
in May, the weighted mean grade score for our group should have 
been 11.3. 

Out of the 393 pupils tested, the 47 having the lowest total scores 
were selected for remedial work. The mean score of these 47 pupils 
on the first testing was only 25.53, which corresponds to a grade score 
of 6.9. 

After a period of remedial work (which will be described presently) 
this group of 47 pupils was tested with Form A of the Nelson-Denny 
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Reading Test. Their mean score after the remedial training was 
46.32, which corresponds to a grade score of 9.6. In other words, the 
average gain in reading for these 47 pupils was 2.7 grades. This is 
a gain that would be considered indicative of highly satisfactory 
progress in any reading clinic. It is also a highly significant gain from 
a statistical point of view. The data in Table i show that the ratio 
of the difference between mean scores to the standard deviation of 
that difference is 12.09. And this ratio, which provides conclusive 
evidence that the difference can not reasonably be explained on the 
basis of chance, is an underestimate since the correlation term was 
omitted in its computation. 

Now what was the remedial work that produced such remarkable 
improvement in the poor readers of our tenth- and eleventh-grade 
classes? It was a ten-minute pep talk and discussion of how to make 
good scores on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. More specifically, the 
students were told that they had not done very well on the first 
reading test and that we felt sure they could do better if given another 
chance. We pointed out that some of them had worked so slowly on the 
first testing that they had no real opportunity to get good scores. 
“Therefore,” we advised, “work as rapidly as you can; be sure to mark 
an answer to every item even if you don’t think you know the answer.” 

Three questions may have arisen in the minds of the reader. First, 
how could an average gain on a reading test of 2.7 grades and of 
demonstrable statistical significance, be produced by so little training? 
Second, are gains reported by reading clinics indicative of as little 
genuine improvement in reading proficiency as the results reported in 
this article? Third, how can one measure genuine improvement in 
ability to read in order to evaluate the results of remedial training 
in reading? 

Taking these questions up in order, let us see what could have 
caused the marked increase in average scores of our group of 47 poor 
readers. First of all, we must remember that the pupils marked many 
more items on the second testing because they were told to work 
rapidly and to mark an answer to every item. Even if he merely 
guesses, a pupil has one chance in five of getting each one of the 
five-choice items correct. Therefore, the more items a pupil marks, the 
higher his score is likely to be, even if he marks items for which he 
has no idea of the correct answer. 

To estimate the effect of our directions to mark an answer to every 
item on the average scores of the pupils, we rescored the answer sheets 
from the first and second testing, using the conventional formula to 
correct for guessing on five-choice items: R-W4. Although the as- 
sumptions that underlie the use of this scoring formula are rarely 
precisely satisfied, it does help to prevent giving an undeserved bonus 
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to students who merely rush through a test marking answers to all 
the items, whether or not they know the correct answers. The averages 
for the corrected scores are presented in table 1. The average for our 





Table 1.—Basic Data Pertaining to Forms A and B of Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test. 
































With No Correction for Chance With Correction for Chance 
N= 393 N= 7 N= 393 N= 47 
M 6 om M o om M 6 om M o om ; 
Form B 45.10 16.73 .84 25.53 8.01 118 3419 1862 94 1362 715 105 & 
Form A... 4632 847 125 | 1562 952 1.40 








group of 47 poor readers was 13.62 on the first test and 15.62 on the 
second test. This is a very small gain in comparison with what we 
found when we used scores that had not been corrected for chance. 
It is, moreover, significant at only the 10 per cent level. 





Table 2.—Correlation of Forms A and B in Sample of 47 Cases 
Scored With Correction for Chance. 


Mean 6 rAB 






Form B 13.62 7.15 
Form A 15.62 9.62 
Forms A + B 29.24 14.70 
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It is apparent that when the test papers are corrected for chance 
practically all of the gain made by the 47 pupils selected for retest 
disappears. The correction for chance, however, does not remove the 
effect of regression to the population mean or the gain that might be 
expected as a result of practice or of superior motivation. We can, 
however, easily estimate the gain expected because of regression as 
2.42 raw-score points. This is .42 greater than the observed gain and 
may be regarded as preliminary evidence that all the gain that re- 
mained after correction for chance can be accounted for on the basis 
of regression. 

Properly interpreted, then, our data suggest that no real im- 
provement in the pupils’ ability to read was produced by our brief 
period of “remedial training.” Common sense tells us that this is a 
reasonable conclusion; yet when scores from the Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test were obtained as directed by the authors of the test for groups 
selected for remedial work in the usual way, the appearance of re- 
markable gains in reading was secured. It is no wonder that naive, 
though entirely honest, misinterpretation of test results leads to 
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discrepancies between the observation of classroom teachers and so- 
called objective test results. 


The data presented provide no basis for concluding that most of 
the gains reported in the literature as a result of remedial work in 
reading are as illusory as those obtained by naive interpretation of 
our data, but the evidence leads one to infer that such is the case. 
This does not mean that remedial work is not worthwhile; it simply 
suggests that genuine improvement can only come as a result of a 
long-continued, well-conceived program of remedial instruction. 


The answer to the third question posed earlier in this article goes 
somewhat as follows: To secure meaningful measurement of genuine 
improvement as a result of remedial instruction, it is important to select 
tests that measure skills actually taught during the period of instruction, 
to use only tests that provide scores corrected for chance, and to report 
the pupils’ scores as estimated true scores rather than as raw scores." 

If these simple suggestions are followed, we shall have fewer reckless 
and unfounded claims for specific remedial methods and more test results 
deserving of teachers’ confidence. 

‘An estimated true score may be obtained for each pupil, as follows: 
XS =rll X + (1-rll) Mx 
where: 
XZ = estimated true score, 
X = raw score, 


Mx = arithmetic mean of raw scores, 
rlI = reliability coefficient of the test in the sample tested. 
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Education and Psychology 


Apams, Fay, and others. Teaching 
Children to Read. Ronald Press Co., 
c1949. 525p. $4.00. 


Very well suited for use as a college text 
in beginning courses in reading. The com- 
ponent parts of reading readiness are well 
outlined, and methods and materials to 
determine the stages of readiness are freely 
suggested. The authors have included up to 
date research findings and materials of in- 
struction. Excellent. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. American School 
Buildings, 27th Yearbook. American 
Association of School Administrators, 
c1949. 525p. $4.00. 


One of the more specific in the series of 
yearbooks, this volume is a decided con- 
tribution to the literature in the school 
plant field. It should be in the professional 
library of each school and each super- 
intendent. The approach to schoolhouse 
planning and management is non-technical 
and is from an educator's view-point. 


APPLEGATE, MAUREE. Helping Chil- 
ren Write. International Textbook Co., 
c1949. 173p. $2.75. 


This informal discussion for elementary 
teachers will guide and encourage teachers 
and children to express freely their thoughts 
about qveresey doings. Shows that creative 
writing follows no pattern or path, but 
rather growth and experience. 


ARBUTHNOT, May Hinz. Children and 
Books. Scott, Foresman and Co., 1947. 
626p. $3.60. 

A comprehensive survey of children’s lit- 
erature packed with erudition and enter- 
tainment. This book should be on the desk 


of everyone who has any dealing with 
young people. 


Barnouw, Errk. Handbook of Radio 


Production. Little, Brown and Co., 
1949. 324p. $4.50. 





This is a text of unusual interest for the 
teacher of English or speech. It is done 
with an admirable regard for the responsi- 
bilities of mass media of communication in 
a democracy, and its accurate and concise 
treatment of methods of bringing literature 
to life via radio will serve as well in a 
classroom as in a radio studio. 


BrrcH, CLARENCE E. John Faithful, 


Schoolmaster. Exposition Press, c1949. 
200p. $3.00. 


An interestingly written book of fiction, 
based on the experience the author had 
as a teacher beginning in one-room schools. 
Much of the material is evidently biographi- 
cal. The informality of style makes the 
reading pleasant. Contains much homespun 
philosophy. 


BrouwER, Pau. J. Student Person- 
nel Services in General Education. 
American Council on Education, c1949. 
317p. $3.50. 


This is a volume which should be read by 
every teacher and administrator who is con- 
cerned with the guidance and counsel of col- 
lege undergraduates, especially on the junior 
college level. Development, principles, and 
facilitation of personnel services constitute 
the meat of this book. 


BuxBauM, Epitu. Your Child Makes 
Sense. International Universities 
Press, c1949. 204p. $3.25. 

This volume shows the underlying reasons 
which cause children to behave as they 
sometimes do. It delves fearlesssly into psy- 
choanalysis in terms the layman can under- 
stand. An excellent job. 


_ CARMICHAEL, OLIveR C. The Chang- 
ing Role of Higher Education. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1949. 102p. $1.75. 

A clear and convincing statement of the 
ever on-going struggle of higher education 
to maintain its proper balance among the 
conflicting thoughts and urges of mankind. 

Cralc, HarvIn. Freedom and Renais- 
sance. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. 117p. $2.50. 
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This series of five lectures deals with 
student life and responsibilities. The lectures 
are very much worthwhile and constitute in- 
teresting and profitable reading. 


CROMWELL, R. FLoyD, and PARMEN- 
TER, MorGan D. Growing Up. Guidance 
Publishing Co., 1948. 64p. 50 cents. 

A paper bound workbook designed to help 
junior high school students analyze them- 
selves as a step in personality development. 
The majority of the volume consists of 
questions to stimulate discussion and self- 
analysis. Good use of cartoons. 


DENNIS, WAYNE, ed. Readings in 
General Psychology. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949. 525p. 

Seventy reprinted articles by such authors 
as Aristotle, Freud, Cannon, Terman, and 
Burks, arranged under eleven headings. 
Helpful supplementary material for a variety 
of psychology courses—general, child, ado- 
lescent, and educational. 


DuNBAR, FLANDERS. Your Child’s 
Mind and Body. Random House, c1949. 
324p. $2.95. 

This book should be read by every parent 
and every teacher of small children. Em- 
phasis is given to the emotional problems. 
One of the best features is the table of 
references by age of children. 


FLEMING, C. M. Adolescence. Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1949. 262p. 
$4.50. 

By a professor at the University of Lon- 
don, this book discusses three aspects of the 
adolescent's life: his place in the family, 
his relation to his peer group and school, 
and the problems of approaching maturity. 
Interestingly and lucidly written, this book 
is a valuable introduction to the social psy- 
chology of adolescence. 


FowLkKEs, JOHN Guy, and Morcan, 
Donan E., eds. Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 
5th ed. Educators Progress Service, 
1948. 208p. $4.50. 

Contains 1,338 titles of free materials avail- 
able for teachers. Some entries are an- 
notated, others are not. The title is some- 
what misleading, since many entries are of 
materials which would be useful only to 
secondary teachers. 


Geography in the High School; ar- 
ranged by the Committee on High 
School Geography. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, c1949. 400p. $3.50. (Geographic 
Education Series). 

A collection of articles previously publish- 
ed in the Journal of eography. Full of 
rich suggestions for teaching geography and 
related subjects in the high school. 


HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., and TAaBa, 
Hiipa. Adolescent Character and Per- 
sonality. John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 
315p. $4.00. 

A report of a study of Prairie City youths, 
age 16, in 1942. The investigation conducted 


by the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago is concerned 
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with techniques, methods, and findings of 
individual and group studies of the 
character and personality development of 
the adolescents. A valuable addition to the 
growing literature on adolescent develop- 
ment, especially in that it attacks an area 
of adolescence in which research is par- 
ticularly needed. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD. The Campus 
of the First State University. Univers- 
ity of North Carolina Press, 1949. 412p. 
$5.00. 

The professor of mathematics, the insati- 
able explorer in many of the phases of 

ioneer life, the student of the drama, the 
iographer of Shaw has written with knowl- 
edge, understanding, and literary crafts- 
manship the life story of one of America’s 
major campuses. 


HItxs, E. C., and Donpo, MATHURIN. 
La France, rev. ed. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1949. 309p. 


Excellent presentation of French life in 
simple French. Suitable for strong first year 
classes or for second year. Learning exer- 
cises will need much supplementing. 


HOLLINGSHEAD, AuGusT B. Elmtown’s 
Youth. John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 
480p. $5.00. 

Subtitled The Impact of Social Classes on 
Adolescents, this book describes the social 
class stratification of a typical Midwestern 
small town. Special attention is given to the 
influence of this factor upon all the areas 
of behavior and experience of adolescents 
in the community. Lucidly and interestingly 
written, it should prove valuable supple- 
mentary reading in courses in adolescent 
psychology and certain sociology courses. 


Isaacs, Susan. Childhood and After. 
International Universities Press, 1949. 
245p. $4.50. 

A collection of essays and addresses rang- 
ing from technical psychoanalytic studies 
of childhood to popular discussion of the 
relation of psychoanalysis to child rearing. 
Provides a valuable introduction to the 
psychoanalytic point of view toward child 
development. 


KeELLoG, Ruopa. Nursery School 
Guide. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1949. 
501p. $4.00. 

An excellent guide to help teachers under- 


stand the aims, problems, and principles of 
Nursery School education. 


MACKENZIE, CATHERINE. Parent and 
Child. William Sloane Associates, 
c1949. 341p. $2.95. 


Another helpful contribution by a_ well 
known author. It is especially valuable for 
the library of parent study groups and 
pre-school teachers. 


MEssIck, JOHN D. The Discretionary 
Powers. Duke University Press, 1949. 
147p. $3.00. 


A study of the powers of boards of edu- 
cation (as distinguished from their duties) 
established by judicial interpretations and 
rulings rather than by statutes. An intensive 
treatment of a limited area in school law 
suitable for a provessional library but not 
as comprehensive as other published works. 
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MILLER, RuTH. The Preparation and 
Evaluation of Instructional Materials 
on Local Agencies. Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky, 1948. 

Detailed analysis of the process by which 
six publications were prepared for school 
use in developing better understanding of 
local agencies. Very helpful for all local 
school persons attempting to adjust their 
own school programs. 


MuRSELL, JAMES L. Developmental 
Teaching. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1949. 374p. $3.50. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education). 

A companion volume to Successful 
Teaching, this book emphasizes develop- 
mental factors. Excellent use is made of 
research findings. The volume is a chal- 
lenging one and gives insight into the basic 
problems of teaching children subject mat- 
ter. Not a book for the casual reader. 


New York City. Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Social Studies, Grades Three and 
Four. Board of Education, City of New 
York, 1949. 14lp. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin, No. 5). 

For a person teaching in New York City, 
this bulletin has a wide range of suggested 
topics and activities which should be ex- 
tremely helpful. Many of the suggestions 


should be stimulating to any third and 
fourth grade teacher. 


NEWMARK, Maxim, ed. Twentieth 
Century Modern Language Teaching. 
Philosophical Library, 1948. 1723p. 
$7.50. 


A valuable and extensive anthology of 
writings on modern language teaching, from 
the Report of the Committee of Twelve to 
post-war developments. 


Otto, Henry J. Principles. of Ele- 
mentary Education. Rinehart and Co., 
c1949. 430p. $4.00. 


An excellent introductory book for courses 
in elementary education. The book is well 
outlined, simply written, and presents a 
stable, yet forward-looking point-of-view. 
Should help attract more capable young 
people into elementary teaching. 


PoutarD, L. BELLE. Adult Education 
for Homemaking, 2d ed. John Wiley 
and sons, c1947. 194p. $2.75. 

The second edition of this book deals not 
only with promoting, organizing, super- 
vising, and evaluating educational programs, 
but gives special attention to case studies 
of specific homemaking programs. An es- 


sential to the home economics teacher's 
library. 


RICHARDSON, JESSE Monroe. The 
Contributions of John William Aber- 
crombie to Public Education. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, c1949. 
167p. $2.25. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 411). 

A scholarly presentation and interpreta- 


tion of the career of a distinguished Ala- 
bama educator. There is much that adds to 
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understanding of the development of edu- 
cation, particularly during the period from 
1890 to about 1930. 


SaANps, LESTER B. An Introduction to 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. Har- 
per and Bros., 1949. 421p. $3.00. 

Written for teachers in service, this brings 
current practice and the theory back of such 
practice into practical focus. It will be as 


useful for the experienced teacher as for 
the beginner. 


ScHEPS, CLARENCE. Accounting for 
Colleges and Universities. Louisiana 
$6.50. University Press, c1949. 391p. 
6.50. 


This book is an excellent manual for col- 
lege and university executives dealing in 
accounting and business matters. It includes 
a thorough consideration of accounting 
problems, budgets, inventories, financial 
statements, and other important business 
problems. The book is well written, well 
organized, and easy to read and study. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH. Student Teach- 
ing, 2d ed. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1949. 415p. $3.75 (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education). 


An excellent revision of an _ excellent 
text. It is a handbook for practitioners as 
well as a text for pre-service education. 
Practical as well as scholarly. 


SCHULTZ, HASKELL B. A Design for 
Safe Driving. Christopher Publishing 
House, c1949. 151p. $2.00. 


A practical guide to safe driving, suitable 
for units in safety education or for text 
for a short course in safe driving. Should 
be in every school library. 


SEELEY, R. S. K. The Function of the. 
University. Oxford University Press. 
1948. 79p. $1.50. 


Six poised, understanding, well-phrased 
lectures on a subject that challenges all of 
us. 


SmitTH, AuGcustus H., and others. 
Your Personal Economics; An Intro- 
duction to Consumer Education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1949. 458p. $2.40. 


A textbook for ninth and tenth grade 
students dealing chiefly with such consumer 
problems as budgeting, buying, home-own- 
ing, etc. Much useful information is intro- 
duced from the fields of economics and 
government. While the book is written 
simply from the student’s viewpoint, some 
of the problems will interest him more in 
later adolescent years. 


STREVELL, WALLACE Howes. State 
Aid for Central School Building. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, 1949. 109p. $2.50. 


The report describes a method of calcu- 
lating state aid for school plant construction 
in rural consolidated schools in the state of 
New York. Data are derived from a study of 
8 projects during the pre-war period (1930- 
51). The study has very limited practical 
application outside New York. 
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Symonps, PerctvaL M. Adolescent 
Fantasy. Columbia University Press, 
1949. 397p. $6.00. 

This volume serves as a manual and guide 
for the Picture-Story Test. It goes beyond 
this purpose to present a picture of the 
motivation, impulses and desires of the 
adolescent. Psychoanolytic in orientation. A 
valuable contribution to the literature on 
adolescence. 


Symonps, PercrvaL M. The Dynam- 
ics of Parent-Child Relationships. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity,, 1949. 197p. $3.50. 


This text places emphasis upon the im- 
portance of parental attitudes in the for- 
mation of child personality. Planned for 
counselors, it is valuable for students of child 
development as well. Rejection, overindulg- 
ence, overprotection, overauthority, and 
other parental attitudes are considered. An- 
notated bibliography. 


Teap, Orpway. College Teaching and 
College Learning. Yale University 
Press, c1949. 56p. $2.00. 

One of the brightest and most penetrating 
statements on the problem of teaching and 
learning with particular reference to the 
level of the college. 


THORNDIKE, Rospert L. Personnel 
Selection; Test and Measurement 
Techniques. John Wiley and Sons, 
c1949. 358p. $4.00. 

This outstanding book meets a need long 
felt by guidance workers, specialists in 
tests and measurements, and industrial psy- 
chologists. As a textbook for systematic 
graduate courses in a variety of areas, par- 
ticularly measurement in guidance, it should 
be a welcome antidote for much current 
superficiality. 


TuTTLE, Harotp S. Dynamic Psy- 
chology and Conduct. Harper and 
Bros., 1949. 448p. $3.50. (Education for 
Living Series). 

Lucid and non-technical in approach, this 
book is concerned with problems of moti- 
vation and guidance in childhood. Special 
emphasis is placed upon motivation in social 
adjustment and in civic behavior. Considera- 
ble attention is given to the role of condi- 
tioning in the development of attitudes. 
Recommended for teachers and parents. 


WuitinG, ELLs W. The Story of Life. 
Wilcox and Follett Publishing Co., 
1949. 48p. $1.25. 

A very useful little book to help parents 


and teachers meet squarely the questions of 
children about sex. 


Witty, Pau. Reading in Modern 
Education. D. C. Heath and Co., c1949. 
319p. $3.50. 


This text is a valuable help to teachers, 
librarians, guidance counselors, and _ all 
others who deal with children. The 
varying reading needs at each level of in- 
struction are adequately covered. 
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YaucH, WILBUR A. Improving Hu- 
man Relationships in School Admini- 
a Harper and Bros., 1949. 299p. 

3.50. 


A practical and scholarly treatment of 
this important aspect of school work. The 
approach is from the standpoint of the 
principal, but the analysis of situations 
shows the place and opportunities of teach- 
ers, and in a more limited degree, that of 
the patron and board member. Recommend- 
ed for all professional libraries. 


YEAGER, WILLIAM A. Administration 
and the Pupil. Harper and Bros., 1949. 
483p. $3.75. (Education for Living 
Series). 

A careful and effective treatment of the 
responsibility of school administration for 
aiding pupils to develop into worthy and 
Satistying participants in the life of the 
community and the general social order. 
Excellent. 


ZINMAN, MEYER E. Rapid Writing, 

2d ed, rev. & en]. M. E. Zinman, c1949. 
25p. (Mimeographed) $1.50. 
_ The author calls his system of rapid writ- 
ing “Rapido.” It is a system of shorthand 
based upon longhand. Not intended for 
rapid shorthand taking, it would seem to 
have great practical use to college students 
a who wish to take notes rather 
rapidly. 


Health and Physical Education 


Browne, Mary K. Design for Tennis. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., c1949. 216p. 
$3.00. 

One of the best presentations of tennis 
publishes today. It is well organized, clear- 
y written, and profusely illustrated with 
pictures and diagrams. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE. Principles 
of Health Education Applied. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 366p. $3.75. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Health Edu- 
cation). 

A well written book on the principles of 
health education in schools, colleges, and 
communities. Recent economic, political, 
and social forces are mentioned as they ef- 
fect health education. Suitable as a basic 
text in health education. 


BROWNELL, KATHRYN OSMOND. A 
Textbook of Practical Nursing, 3d ed. 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1949. 465p. $3.75. 

An interesting book planned for the teach- 
ing of practical nurses has been well re- 
vised and is quite inclusive, possibly more 
mon the average practical nurse will be able 
o use. 


GOLDMANN, FRANZ. Voluntary Medi- 
cal Care Insurance in the United 
States. Columbia University Press, 
1948. 228p. $3.00. 


The writer describes and analyzes medical 
care insurance, traces the Bap made 
and interprets policies and practices of 
——— plans. The bibliographical notes are 
valuable. 
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KraMERr, JacK. How to Win at Ten- 
nis. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., c1949. 
182p. $3.00. 

A well written analysis of the game of 
tennis that can be used in teaching at the 
high school and college levels. It is ex- 
tensively illustrated with good pictures. 


RusINn, Rosert. The Book of Camp- 
ing. Association Press, 1949. 152p. 
$2.00. 

An excellent book on the various phases 
of organized camping. Designed primarily 
for the camp administrator, it may serve 
as a reference for teachers of camp leader- 
ship courses and for prospective counselors. 
Well organized and clearly written. 


SADLER, WILLIAM S. A Doctor Talks 
to Teen-Agers. C. V. Mosby Co., 1948. 
379p. $4.00. 


A valuable book presenting a philosophy 


of living and sound factual advice. 


Library Science 


A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author 
and Title Entries, 2d ed. American 
Library Association, 1949, 265p. $5.00. 

Emphasizes basic rules’. in logical 


—. An indispensable code for stand- 
ardizing practice. 


JOECKEL, CARLETON B., ed. Reaching 
Readers; Techniques of Extending Li- 
brary Services. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, c1949. 124p. $2.75. 

Ten papers presented at the Library 
Institute with the primary objective of 
giving a practical description of the dif- 


ferent kinds of service outlets in large- 
unit public iibraries. 


Suera, Jesse H. Foundations of the 
Public Library. University of Chicago 
Press, c1949. 308p. $5.00. (University 


of Chicago 
Science). 


A well-written and thoroughly document- 
ed contribution to the history of American 
—_ and social development from 1629 
te) a 


Studies in Library 


SPECIAL _ LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. 
Public Administration Libraries. Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1948. 91p. 
$2.50.( Publication No. 102). 

A manual of practice” for “specialized 
libraries dealing with the administration or 
management of activities undertaken by na- 


tional, state, municipal, and other govern- 
mental units.” 


Literature 


ANDERSON, Dean. The Outlanders. 
Dorrance and Co., c1948. 170p. $2.00. 


_This story is a word portrait of the ter- 
ritory that now is the heart of New Mexico. 
Descriptions are excellent. 
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AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice; 
edited by W. Somerset Maugham. 
John C. Winston Co., c1949. 326p. $3.50. 


Well printed and attractively illustrated, 
this edition should be welcomed by school 
libraries. The novel is prefaced by Maug- 
ham's appreciative essay on the author and 
her masterpiece. 


BusH, Doucias, ed. The Portable 
Milton. Viking Press, 1949. 693p. $2.00. 


This volume is characterized by the cus- 
tomary amplitude and good editing which 
the other Viking Portables have manifested. 
To get the whole of the Paradise Lost, Para- 
dise Regained, Samson Agonistes, Comus, Of 
Education, and Areopagitica, and many 
early poems, plus three a 
passages from his prose, in such handling 
and attractive form is a rare treat. Then 
there is a fine critical introduction by Pro- 
fessor Bush and a glossary. This is another. 
excellent service to students. 


CAMPBELL, OSCAR JAMES. The Living 
Shakespeare. Macmillan Co., 1949. 
1,239p. $5.50. 

_ A remarkable single volume edition which 
includes twenty-two plays and the son- 
nets. The discussion and explanations suc- 
ceed in introducing the text rather than 
making it more obscure and remote. The 


print is of good size and the book is sub- 
stantial. 


Curist, Henry I., and SHOSTAK, 
JEROME, eds. Short Stories. Oxford 
Book Co., 1948. 429p. $2.08. 

High school students will be attracted 
by these stories of “mystery, suspense, 
action, characterization... heroism and hu- 
mor.” Teachers will find the collection un- 
usually adaptable. 


CoBLENTZ, STANTON A., comp. Un- 
seen Wings. Beechhurst Press, 1949. 
282p. $4.50. 

A unique and distinctive anthology of 
revealing poetry of those gifted poets of 
rare insight for whom “the impalpable and 
the invisible have been real.” 


Cook, Luetta B., and others. The 
World Through Literature. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1949. 754p. $3.28 (Liv- 
ing Literature Series). 

In attractive form, representative authors 
of large cultural areas reveal something of 


the thoughts and universal experiences of 
mankind. 


Cooper, ALicE CeciLtIa. Modern 
Short Stories. Globe Book Co., c1949. 
376p. 

Well selected for the Pups of improv- 
ing taste in short stories. The teaching aids 
suggested tend to decrease enjoyment, but 
are relegated to the back of the book. 


FARRELL, JAMES T. Literature and 
oe Vanguard Press, 1947. 304p. 
3.00. 


This is a collection of critical essays pre- 
viously published in magazines. Several of 
them criticize the movies for failure to 
produce works of artistic integrity. The last 
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group of essays deals largely with Tolstoy's 
works and ideas. The expression of ideas is 
hampered by pedestrian style. 


GassNeR, JOHN, ed. Twenty-Five 
Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theater: Early Series. Crown Publish- 
ers, 1949. 756p. $5.00. 


Well selected representative plays of the 
period 1916-1929. This book is intended to 
supplement and precede the books of the 
same title, one with no series designation, 
and one “Second Series.’’ The introduction 
is concise and helpful. 


GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG. Goethe’s 
Autobiography. Public Affairs Press, 
1949. 700p. $5.00. 


In this, the bi-centennial anniversary of 
the birth of Goethe, there shall be no end of 
books about Goethe, the most comprehen- 
sive genius of his century. But better than 
most, perhaps all, of these for revealing the 
essential man is a work by Goethe, his auto- 
biography, Poetry and Truth. The Public Af- 
fairs Press and the translator, Mr. Moon, 
have done students of literature in America 
a great service in making this great work 
available. 


Gupzy, N. K. History of Early Rus- 
sian Literature. Macmillan Co., 1949. 
545p. $10.00. 


This is one of the most valuable documents 
to appear in the field of literature for 
some time. A historical survey of Russian 
literature from the 11th to the 17th century 
done with such completeness and care must 
be welcomed by anyone interested in the 
literature of Europe. Its scholarly and com- 
prehensive interpretations are even further 
strengthened by liberal quotations. 


Harrison, G. B., ed. Six Plays of 
Shakespeare. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1949. 252p. $1.75. 


This is an abridgment for lower division 
classes of Professor Harrison’s Shakespeare: 
Major Plays and the Sonnets. The texts 
and notes are brought over intact from the 
larger edition, but the general introduction 
is re-written. 


Homer. The Odyssey of Homer, 
Books I-XXIV. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
Vol. I & II. $2.75 per vol. 


The complete Greek text of Homer's 
Odyssey with introductions devoted to Ho- 
meric problems and grammar, explanatory 
notes, indexes, and bibliography. Attention 
is given both to ancient and modern schol- 
arship. A work of merit both as to plan and 
execution. 


JAMES, Henry. The Art of Fiction 
and Other Essays. Oxford University 
Press, 1948. 240p. $3.75. 

Although it includes essays on Emerson 
and De Maupassant, this valuable collection 
deals mainly with James’ observations on 
the novel as a literary form and his studies 
of six great nineteenth century novelists. 
The introduction, by Prof. Morris Roberts, 
interprets and defines James’ critical tenets. 


Kacawa, Toyouiko. Songs from the 
Land of Dawn; interpretation by Lois 


J. Erickson. Friendship Press, c1949. 
78p. $2.00. 
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A beautiful collection of Japanese poetry, 
ancient and modern. In spirit and imagery 
the English versions are lovely enough to 
make one believe that the originals are 
even more beautiful. 


Matsumoto, Toru. The Seven Stars. 
Friendship Press, 1949. 213p. $2.50. 


A story of seven Japanese school boys who 
vowed life long friendship in 1930, and what 
happened to each of them during the war. 
Frankly designed to develop sympathetic 
understanding of Japanese and the mission 
work in Japan. 


MELVILLE, HERMAN. Moby Dick; 
edited by Somerset Maugham. John C. 
Winston Co., 1949. 417p. $3.50. 

Presented by W. Somerset Maugham as 


one of the ten great novels of all time. An 
excellent edition. 


Murry, JOHN MIppDLETON, ed. The 
Poems and Verses of John Keats. Mac- 
millan Co., 1949. 555p. $3.75. 


The editor has revised and enlarged his 
earlier publication to produce what may re- 
main for a long time, the standard collec- 
tion of Keats’ poetry. The strictly chro- 
nological arrangement reveals the poet's de- 
ne emg Notes on the poems, though 
brief, are illuminating. 


Nico.tay, HELEN. Lincoln’s Secre- 


tary. A Biography of John G. Nicolay. 
—- Green and Co., 1949. 363p. 
5.00. 


A sensitive and reliable biography of Lin- 
coln’s secretary. Miss Nicolay taps sources 
of new Lincoln material in the Nicolay 
papers—perhaps the last important collec- 
tion of documents having direct connection 
with the Civil War President. 


SpILLER, RoBert E., and others, eds. 
Literary History of the United States. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 3 vols. $20.00. 


No high school or college library can af- 
ford to be without this new assessment of 
our literary heritage. Broader in scope of 
interest than the Cambridge History of 
American Literature, these volumes also 
capitalize on the research and re-evalua- 
tion of the last twenty years. Naturally, they 
bring the story of American literary activity 
more nearly up to date; yet sections dealing 
with the 20th century may seem least satis- 
factory to many readers. Under expert edi- 
torial guidance, fifty-five scholars collabor- 
ated in the production of this history. It has 
both the virtues and defects of such multiple 
authorship. Volume III is wholly concerned 
with bibliography, and though its booklists 
are not exhaustive, it is indispensable to the 
serious student. 


STAUFFER, DonaLp A. The Golden 
Nightingale. Macmillan Co., 1949. 165p. 
$3.00. 


A meticulous, penetrative, and illuminat- 
ing analysis of “a few selected principles 
of poetry as exemplified in the lyrics of 
William Butler Yeats,” “who produced the 
greatest poems of our lifetime,” a work of 
love, scholarliness, and great helpfulness to 
— reader of Yeats and of poetry in gen- 
eral. 
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CLEMENTS, SAMUEL L. A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. Ran- 
dom House, 1949. 450p. $1.25. (Modern 
Library). 

An excellent edition in convenient size 
of this well known satire. Suitable for 

rivate rather than school or public libraries 


ecause of the thin paper used to reduce 
size. No illustrations. 


Van Doren, Mark. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. William Sloane Associates, 
c1949. 285p. $3.50. (American Men of 
Letters Series). 

This third volume continues the high level 
of critical and scholarly writing set for the 


series. An excellent summary interpretation 
of Hawthorne. 


VERNE, JULES. Vingt Mille Lieues 
Sous Les Mers. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1949. 327p. $1.88. 

Jules Vernes’ masterpiece newly edited, 
annotated, and sympathetically abridged. 


Recommended for early intermediate read- 
ing. 


Philosophy and Religion 


FINEGAN, JACK. Youth Asks About 
Religion. Association Press, 1949. 192p. 
$ 2.00. 


One hundred questions about religion. 
Questions asked by youth and answered in 
language straight forward and direct in 
“actual face to face situations.” 


McKown, Epcar M., and ScHERZER, 
Cart J. Understanding Christianity. 
Ronald Press Co., c1949. 162p. $2.50. 


How may we use the Bible, the Christian’s 
idea of God, what is man, what is sin, what 
is salvation, what do Christians think of 
Christ, the value of prayer, the life to come, 
the place of the church—these are the basic 
Christian beliefs which this volume at- 
tempts to present in ‘‘a manner understand- 
able to young people.” 


Noss, JOHN B. Man’s Religions. Mac- 
millan Co., 1949. 812p. $4.50. 


This sixteen chapter study “seeks, as a 
major aim, to bridge the interval between 
the founding of religions and their present 
state,” a purpose so admirably carried out 
that the careful reader will find convincing 
evidence of how man everywhere “depends 
= life and fulness in forces outside him- 
elf. 


Op, Mary ELIzaBeTH. Give Us This 
Day. Allyn and Bacon. 1949. 122p. 

Twenty-six didactic stories, the majority 
from the Bible, as told by a mother to her 
young daughter, each story based upon and 
relating, though sometimes distantly, to a 
quoted memory verse of Scripture. 


PATTERSON, CHARLES H. Moral 
Standards, An Introduction to Ethics. 
Ronald Press Co., c1949. 514p. $4.00. 
_ This volume develops the thesis that every 
individual in a democratic society has the 


responsibility of thinking correctly about 
matters of right and wrong. 
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Rei, A. C. Resources for Worship. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1949. 
154p. $2.00. 

Fifty-five minute interpretations of pas- 
sages of Scripture written in terse, balanced 
sentence style. Modern in point of view, 
logically convincing, inspirational in appeal. 


ScHNnur, Harry C. Mystic Rebels. 
Beechhurst Press, c1949. 316p. $3.50. 

Scholarly biographies of Apollonius Tyan- 
eus, “a seeker after truth”; Jan Van Leyden, 
“King of the New Jerusalem”; Sabbatai 
Zevi, “The Cabalistic Messiah”; Cagliostro, 
“the messenger who failed.” 


THURMAN, Howarp. Jesus and the 
Disinherited. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, c1949. 112p. $1.25. 

An able defense of the strong personal 
conviction that wherever the spirit of Jesus 
appears, the oppressed gather fresh courage. 


WEIGLE, LUTHER A. The English New 
Testament. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, c1949. 158p. $2.00. 

Traces the appealing story of New Testa- 
ment translations pointing out cogent reas- 


ons for the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament. 


WERKMEISTER, W. H. A History of 
Philosophical Ideas in America. Ron- 
ald Press Co., c1949. 599p. $5.00. 


The thinking is profound, the statement 
somewhat heavy. 


Reference 


ATTWATER, DONALD, ed. A Catholic 
Dictionary, 2d ed., rev. Macmillan Co., 
1949. 552p. $5.00. 


Especially useful to the Catholic lay- 
people and non-Catholic general inquirers, 
since one finds clear definitions of words and 
phrases in common use in the philosophy 
and theology of the Catholic Church. 


EISENBERG, PHILIP, and KRASNO, 
Hecxy. A Guide to Children’s Records. 
Crown Publishers, c1948. 195p. $2.00. 


This excellent guide is based on “‘scien- 
tific research and experience with books, 
radio programs, and motion pictures for 
children.” Records are grouped according to 
age for which they are suited. 


Haut, MARGUERITE F. Public Health 
Statistics, 2d ed., rev. Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., ©1949. 441p. 


The book should be available to instruc- 
tors and others who may wish to see what 
it is like. 


HAMMOND’s COLLEGIATE ATLAS. C. S. 
Hammond and Co., 1949. 74p. $2.00. 


This atlas has detailed political maps, 
physical maps in beautifully graded colors, 
a world trade summary, and a textual sec- 
tion that describes the principal parts of the 
world. Recommended for school and library 
as well as college. 
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IRELAND, NorMa OLIN. An Index to 
Monologs and Dialogs. F. W. Faxon 
and Co., 1949. 171p. $4.50. 


Lists the titles of 140 collections of humor- 
ous and serious verse and prose written 
for speaking, and thus provides a guide 


to a wealth of material for the reader or 
speaker. 
KELLING, Lucite. These United 


States of America. University of North 
Carolina, 1949. 40p. (Library Exten- 
sion Publication, Vol. XIV, No. 3). 


An excellent guide to recent books on the 
United States of today. 


NEDDLEMAN, Morris H. A Manual of 
Pronunciation. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
1949. 323p. $4.00. 

This book lists some 5,800 commonly used 
words, giving acceptable pronunciations. 
A scholarly treatment of American pronun- 
ciation is provided in the introduction. It 
gives variant pronunciations and does not 
demand that the user be familiar with 
phonetic notation. An important reference 
work for professional people in general and 
for teachers in particular. 


Price, AuicE L. The American 
Nurses Dictionary, accompanied by 
Vocabulary Guide. B. Saunders 
Co., 1949. 656p. $3.75. 

This book is the first of its kind to be 
designed primarily for nurses. It should be 


very useful, especially in basic programs of 
study in nursing. 


Rovucek, JosepH S., ed. Slavonic En- 
cyclopedia. Philosophical Library, 
c1949. 1,445p. $18.50. 

This eg oe attempts to cover, in 
part at least, the most important events in 
the history of the Slavic peoples and some- 
thing of their contemporary life and prob- 
lems. There are many “see” references from 
smaller to larger topics. A useful reference 
work containing much information. 


_ Stroup, THomas B., comp. Human- 
istic Scholarship in the South. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1948. 
165p. $2.00. (Southern Humanities 
Conference, Bulletin No. 1). 

We have here a list of work in progress, 
arranged first by author, then by subject 
field. 

TABER, CLARENCE WILBER. Taber’s 
Condensed Medical Dictionary, 2d ed. 
F. A. Davis Co., 1949. $3.00 

Illustrations and appendix are omitted 
from this condensed edition, which is based 
— Taber's Cyclopedic Medical Dictionary. 

owever, the vocabulary is the same as for 
the Cyclopedic edition, with the exception of 
the names of foods, which are omitted. 


TABER, CLARENCE WILBER. Taber’s 


Cyclopedic Medical Dictionary, 5th ed. 
F. A. Davis Co., 1948. $4.00. 


A dictionary of medical subject matter 
and medical terms with many illustrations. 
st i contains many useful tables 
an ists. 
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Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary. Merriam-Webster, 1949. 1,2.0p. 
$6.00. 


A sixth revision of the Webster-Merriam 
Collegiate Series, based on the New Inter- 
national, second edition. The type is that 
of the previous edition, as are the general 
content and over-all plan. The high stand- 
ards of the Merriam-Webster dictionaries 
are maintained. As authoritative as any dic- 
tionary of its size can be. 


Science and Mathematics 


Audubon’s American Birds; from 
plates by J. J. Audubon. B. T. Bats- 
ford, 1949. unp. $2.00. 


A selection of 16 colored pictures from 
the plates of James J. Audubon. Plates well 
printed, briefly annotated. Not a very good 
selection of plates from the standpoint of 
their usefulness in the elementary schools 
of the eastern United States. 


BalLey, L. H. Manual of Cultivated 
Plants, rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1949. 
1,116p. $17.50. 


A new and enlarged edition of this indis- 
pensable manual for all gardeners, horti- 
culturists, and biology teachers. It makes 
the identification of new and unusual plants 

ossible. A must for the library of all the 

etter schools and for the library of the 
botany teacher. 


BROWN, VINSON. The Amateur Nat- 
uralist’s Handbook. Little, Brown and 
Co., 1948. 475p. $3.50. 


This book, though small in size is big in 
content. It should prove to be invaluable 
to any person who wishes to make a be- 
ginning. The book presents the student 
with tools, viewpoints, inspiration, and a 
yg to serious study or to casual enjoy- 
men 


CoHEN, I. BERNARD. Science, Servant 
of Man. Little, Brown and Co., 1948. 
362p. $4.00. 

Describing a great variety of research 
problems—in physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, agriculture, biology, physiology, 
medicine, and others. The responsibility of 
society to make wise use of science is em- 
phasized. A very stimulating book. 


Davis, TENNEY L., ed. Chymia. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 
190p. $3.50. 

First volume of an annual series on the 
history of chemistry. Thirteen authors con- 
tribute chapters on noted chemists, and 
their concepts, of early periods. Superior 
reference. 


DvuerrR, WILLIAM A. The Economic 
Problems of Forestry in the Appa- 
lachian Region. Harvard University 
Press, 1949. 317p. $5.00. (Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies, Vol. 84). 


This book presents an outline of the major 
economic forestry problems of the region. 
A thought- -provoking book. For students of 
the region. 
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Forp, WALTER B. Electrical Projects 
for the School and Home Workshop. 
Bruce Publishing Co., c1948. 168p. 
$3.00. 

Thirty-four projects involving a minimum 


of materials, reasonable constructive skill, 
and a lot of fun when the device works. 


GaBLE, LUTHER S. H. The Miracle 
of Television. Wilcox and Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., c1949. 151p. $2.50. 

A semi-technical, semi-historical story of 
the development of television written in 


the layman’s language. Good reading for 
high school science students. 


JOHNSON, PALMER O. Statistical 
Methods in Research. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949. 377p. 

“.,.,.the author’s primary aim is to supply 
students with a book... built on the recent 
advances in statistical theory and practice.” 
It presents considerable material not readily 
available elsewhere. This excellent textbook 
is designed for students who have already 
completed a year or so of statistics. 


Jones, H. Spencer. Life on Other 
Worlds. New American Library, 1949. 
157p. 35c. (A Mentor Book). 

An eminent British astronomer looks at 
the conditions of life on this earth and 
ponders the possibility of life of some kind 
existing on other planets or other systems 
than our solar system. Fascinating and 


stimulating. For college students or other 
adults. 


Leyson, Burr W. Modern Wonders 
and How They Work. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1949. 210p. $3.50. 

A book written for the layman which 
describes some of the latest scientific de- 
velopments. The first part of the book has 
a decided military flavor. It should be good 
reading for general science students, and 
for survey science courses in college. 


LYNDE, CARLETON JOHN. Science Ex- 
periences With Home Equipment. In- 
ternational Textbook Co., 1949. 226p. 
$2.00. 

Two hundred simple yet instructive ex- 

riments which can be done with house- 

old equipment. Even elementary students 
can perform them. The appendix gives the 
scientific principles behind each experiment. 
Good for science parties and science clubs. 


MacGiniTiE, G. E., and MacGInirTIie, 
Nettie. Natural History of Marine 
Animals. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 
473p. $6.00. 

An interesting discussion of the marine 
environment is followed by a summary of 
marine animals by groups. Well done and 
not too difficult for undergraduate students. 


Should be valuable for all visitors to the 
ocean. 


Oakes, Mervin E. Children’s Ex- 
planations of Natural Phenomena. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 


ity, 1948. 151p. $2.35. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 926). 








Comparing the “ability to interpret” (i.e., 
explain) possessed by children of the kin- 
dergarten, grades 2, 4, 6, and adults without 
scientific backgrounds. Broad conclusions: 
(a) the children try to reason (hence should 
profit by wise instruction); (b) the guesses 
of the adults are as wild as those of kinder- 
garteners. 


PALMER, E. LAURENCE. Fieldbook of 
Natural History. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1949. 664p. $5.00. 


A general guide of very great value to 
beginning nature students on any level from 
the wee grades to college. Treats of stars 
and the heavens, minerals and rocks, plants 
from algae through the seed plants, and 
animals from protozoa through the mam- 
mals. An extraordinary wide variety of 
things is treated in a simple concise way. 
This book ought to be in every elementary 
and high school library. 


PETERSON, RoceR Tory. How to 
Know the Birds. New American Li- 


brary, 1949. 144p. 35 cents. (A Men- 
tor Book). 


Brief and pertinent recognition characters 
supplemented by black and white sketches 
of many common birds. Of value to those 
who want an inexpensive guide to birds. 


Pistorius, ANNA. What Butterfly Is 
It? Wilcox and Follet Publishing Co., 
c1949. 24p. $1.25. 


Beautifully and fully illustrated in color, 
this is a valuable first book of American 
butterflies for boys and girls and grown- 
ups too. The reader is introduced to a 
delightful interest and hobby. 


PRESTON, RicHarD J., JR. North 
American Trees. Iowa State College 
Press, c1948. 371p. $4.00. 


This is a much needed field manual with 
adequate keys to families and genera and 
with a glossary. It is excellently illustrated 
with pen sketches and with maps showing 
the distribution of each species. Trees of the 
entire area of North America are described 
with the — of the tropical species 
of Mexico and the southern fringe of the 
United States. 


SHAPLEY, HARLOW, and others, eds. 
Readings in the Physical Sciences. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1948. 
501p. $3.00. 


Fifty-eight articles of fundamental signifi- 
cance, selected from the writings of ancient, 
medieval, and modern scientists. The six 
large divisions: Scientific Method; Astron- 
omy; Geology; Mathematics; Physics; Chem- 
istry. Superior background for core courses 
in physical science, in the true spirit of 
general education. 


Social Science 


BarRKER, SIR ERNEST. Social Con- 
tract; Essays by Locke, Hume, and 
Rousseau. Oxford University Press, 
1948. 307p. $1.75. (Galaxy edition). 


This compact little volume provides one 
with valuable source material on an im- 
portant social concept of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. However, the value of this book 
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would be considerably greater if it had 
included extracts from the works of Thomas 
Hobbes. 


BARKER, JOHN T. Missouri Lawyer. 
Dorrance and Co., c1949. 391p. $3.00. 


A distinguished lawyer tells the story of 
his life which is a revealing commentary 
on life, politics, and law, with the center 
of gravity in Kansas City from about 1900 
to the present. Interesting side lights on 
the James brothers, the Pendergast regime, 
the Missouri insurance cases. 


BECKWITH, BURNHAM P. The Eco- 
nomic Theory of a Socialist Economy. 
Stanford University Press, c1949. 444p. 
$5.00. 

A history and systematic appraisal of the 
economics of Socialism. Economic problems 
are subjected to analysis and solutions pre- 
sented which could be worked out under a 
Socialist form of government. It will be 
interesting reading to the student of world 
problems. 


BILLINGTON, Ray ALLEN. Westward 
Expansion. Macmillan Co., 1949. 873p. 
$6.25. 

A new history of the American West de- 
signed for use as a textbook or as a refer- 
ence source. The organization combines 
chronology and topics to good advantage. 
The bibliographical notes are extensive, the 
index complete. 


Free- 
Beacon 


BLANSHARD, PAUL. American 
dom and Catholic Power. 
Press, c1949. 350p. $3.50. 

A controversial but highly important and 
apparently well-documented book, portions 
of which appeared in the Nation and result- 
ed in the banning of that magazine in the 
New York public schools. The subject of 
Catholicism in the U. S. is important to all 
public school teachers, and many of them 
should read this book. 








Boyp, ANDREW, and Boyp, FRANCES. 
Western Union. Public Affairs Press, 
c1949. 183p. $3.00. 

A_timely and able summary of the idea 
of European unity; its roots in the past, its 
present status, and a reasoned analysis of 
its probable development. For so concise 
a statement, it is remarkably clear and its 
exact scholarship is manifest. Recommended 
for college and adult level. 


CLARK, WILLIAM BELL. Captain 
Dauntless; The Story of Nicholas Bid- 
dle of the Continental Navy. Louisiana 
State University Press, 1949. 317p. 
$4.50. 

A well-documented and well-written life 
of a young man who saw service in the 
British navy and in the Continental navy 
during the American Revolution. Especially 
suitable for college American history courses 
and also for the better high school students. 


CRAVEN, WESLEY FRANK. The South- 
ern Colonies in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 1607-1689. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 45lp. $6.00. (A 
History of the South, Vol. I). 
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The first volume and a notable addition to 
the ten volume History of the South. It is 
a fine history skillfully written by a sound 
historian. As with the whole set, most 
school libraries will find this book a good 


investment; it can be used for years to 
come. 

Do.tarD, JOHN. Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town. Harper and Bros., 
1949. 502p. $5.00. 

This second printing makes this book 


available again. It is as important now as 
it was when first published. 


Doorty, ELeaANor. The Story of 
France. Didler Publishers, 1948. 274p. 
$3.00. 


An attractive book for upper elementary 
and junior high school levels. The history 
of France is told in the lives of its great 
men and women, the saints, rulers, and men 
of learning; yet into this narrative is also 
woven the story of the French people. 
Written by one who obviously loves the 
nation about which she writes. 


DRYDEN, CEcIL. Up the Columbia for 
Furs; illustrated by E. Joseph Dreany. 
Caxton Printers, 1949. 309p. $4.00. 


This book brings vivid, observant, 
factual accounts of two men who, in a 
straightforward manner, tell of the early 
days of fur trading. These old records were 
Specially prepared for modern readers, both 
children and adults. Well illustrated. 


and 


ERGANG, ROBERT. Europe in Our 
Hay D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. 710p. 
5.50. 


This is a clear, concise narrative of World 
War I, Europe between wars, World War 
II, and Europe since the war. There is a 
splendid bibliography for each chapter 
Suggesting excellent readings on all topics 
and controversial matter. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Shooting the 
oa50. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1949. 150p. 
2.50. 


A career book, providing vocational in- 
formation in most attractive form for high 
school youth. 


ForMAN, Harrison. Changing China. 
Crown Publishers, c1948. 337p. $4.00. 


With keen insight and unusual perspective, 
Mr. Forman presents for mature readers the 
essentials of China’s history and its ge- 
ographic foundation necessary to an under- 
standing of present-day China. In the latter 
half of this profusely illustrated book, he 
then gives an entertaining, factual report of 
the social and economic situation of the 
present country. 


Futter, Douctas R. Government 
Financing of Private Enterprise. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1948. 206p. $3.00. 


A clear-cut description and analysis of 
the problems of financing private enterprise 
and how the government fits into the pic- 
ture. It answers many questions and should 
be read by all businessmen and bankers. 


Gites, Ray. How to Retire—and 
Enjoy It. Whittlesey House, c1949. 
268p. $2.95. 
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A retired businessman writes with practi- 
cal detail of the problems of retirement. 
Helpful for those who have retired friends 
as well as for those retired, or facing re- 
tirement. 


GLENN, JOHN M. and others. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1907-1946. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Vols. I and II. 


A history of the first forty years, 1907- 
1946, of Russell Sage Foundation. The authors 
have tried “to give as full, accurate, and 
clear a picture of the varied uses of the 
resources of the Foundation and its meth- 
ods as was possible within reasonable limi- 
tations of space.’’ The publication will be 
useful to students of social work and to 
persons interested in the activities of foun- 
dations. 


GoopricH, LELAND M., and Hamsro, 
EpvarbD. Charter of the United Nations, 
2d ed., rev. World Peace Foundation, 
1949. 710p. $4.75. 


A revision of a most valuable book of 
reference. It includes: an extended history 
of the UN including an account of its work 
since formation; commentary upon the 
articles of the Charter explaining back- 
ground and relationship to developments 
since 1945; and a number of related docu- 
ments. Most public and school libraries will 
want this book on the reference shelf. 


GOSNELL, H. ALLEN. Guns on the 
Western Waters. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, c1949. 273p. $6.50. 


An admirable account of the activities of 
the river gunboats in the Civil War. An ex- 


cellent format adds to the desirability 
the book. vias 


HANDLIN, Oscar. This Was America. 
— University Press, 1949 602p. 
6.00. 


A splendid collection of forty readings. 
These documents are accounts of American 
manners and customs as recorded by Euro- 
pean travelers from the 18th century to the 
present. The selections are judiciously 
chosen and well integrated. 


Harpinc, Bertita. Southern Empire: 


Brazil. Coward-McCann Co., 
215p. $3.50. 
Series). 


A book of information for the prospective 
traveler in Brazil. An excellent guide book, 
but contains little information for under- 
standing the country. 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. His Coun- 
try Was the World, A Life of Thomas 
Paine. Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. 
239p. $2.50. 

A_ brief, friendly biography. It is of a 


quality, size, and price which should recom- 
mend its inclusion in school libraries. 


Hosses, THomas. De Cive or the 
Citizen. Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
Inc., c1949. 211p. $1.75. 


In contrast to Hobbes’ more famous work 
Leviathan, this book is relatively free from 
traces of personal animus. Of special interest 
to those concerned with the writings of the 

social contract” theorists. 


¢ c1948. 
(Invitation to Travel 
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Ho:porn, Louise W., ed. War and 
Peace Aims of the United Nations 
from Casablanca to Tokio Bay, Janu- 
ary 1, 1943-September 1, 1945. World 
Peace Foundation, 1948. 1,278p. $6.00. 

The second and final volume of a notable 
documentary compilation. This is an in- 
valuable collection for the students of the 
period under consideration. The documents 


are well edited and organized for conveni- 
ence by nations. 


THE Hoover COMMISSION. Report on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1949. 524p. $3.75. 


A single volume which quickly answers 
the question: ““‘What did the majority of the 
Commission determine?’ This clear presen- 
tation of the actual majority recommenda- 
tions is well done, and of great value. A 
must for college libraries. 


JOHNSON, JULIA E., comp. Should the 
Communist Party be Outlawed? H. M. 
Wilson Co., 1949. 313p. $1.50. (Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 20, No. 7). 


An objective approach to a very current 
problem. A wide variety of views are pre- 
sented. Much needed reading for the person 
hs — think straight during these criti- 
ca ays. 


Jousert, Wirttam H. Southern 
Freight Rates in Transition. University 
of Florida Press, 1949. 424p. $6.00. 


A systematic study which gives an author- 
itative evaluation of the development, op- 
eration, and future prospects of freight-rate 
policies in the South. This objective and 
timely book makes a definite contribution by 
bringing into a single volume a mass of 
data on a foremost southern economic 
problem. 


KEIRSTEAD, B. S. The Theory of Eco- 
nomic Change. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
386p. $5.00. 


An advanced treatment of the extension of 
analytical methods to problems of economic 
change. Much of its material is available in 
the literature in scattered form, but the 
author has done a significant job in assembl- 
ing, analyzing, and arranging what has been 
said before in new form. 


KetrH, Str ArtHur. A New Theory 
of Human Evolution. Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 451p. $4.75. 


A rehashing of older concepts of evolution 
and the postulation of a new or “group 
theory.” This “group theory” assumes that 
the social organization and mentality still 
displayed by primitive peoples were those 
which regulated the conduct of evolving 
groups of humanity in past geological ages. 


KELLEY, JANET AGNES. College Life 
and the Mores. Teachers College. Co- 
lumbia University, 1949. 308p. $3.75. 


The traditions, customs, social structure, 
and culture patterns of college life are de- 
scribed with emp'asis upon recent changes 
in the mores. This is a revealing book about 
the society which exists on the American 
colleg2 campus. 
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Koun, CiybE, ed. Geographic Ap- 
proaches to Social Education. National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1948. 
$3.00. 

An invaluable guide for teachers of ge- 
ography and related fields. The several 
parts deal with general goals, specific objec- 
tives, tools, the elementary and secon 
curiculum, and teacher education. 


LieB, CLARENCE WILLIAM. Outwitting 
Your Years. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1949. 
278p. $2.75. 

A very meaty and interesting book, especi- 


ally valuable for older people who are 
nearing retirement age. 


Linton, RatpH, ed. Most of the 
World; the Peoples of Africa, Latin 
America, and the East Today. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1949. 917p. $5.50. 

Fourteen distinguished social scientists 
describe what is happening in societies 
which were European dominated in the past 
but which are now | out on ways 
of their own. This book will provide excel- 
lent supplementary readings for general 
social science courses. 


Maas, Car, ed. How to Know and 
Enjoy New York. New American Li- 
brary, c1949. 144p. 35 cents. (A Mentor 
Guide). 


Chuck full of information helpful to New 
Yorkers as well as visitors. It could do with 
more maps, and an index, but looking for 
what you want opens up other interesting 
possibilities. 


Macuuup, Fritz. The Basing-Point 


System. Blakiston Co., c1949. 275p. 
$5.00. 
A scholarly and well-timed review and 


analysis of a much debated pricing practice. 
This volume is an opus which is bound to 
be recognized in the field of price theory 
as a substantial contribution. 


Carey. North 
Lippincott Co., 


McWILLIAMs, 
Mexico. J. B. 
324p. $4.00. 

A remarkably comprehensive treatment of 
the Spanish speaking people who have 
played such an important part in the mak- 
ing of the United States. 


from 
1949. 


MeErIcs, CorRNELIA. The Violent Men. 
Macmillan Co., 1949. 278p. $4.00. 

This is an interesting monograph relat- 
ing the story of the Continental Congress 
up to the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. The account is written pri- 
marily in terms of personalities involved. 
A useful reference. 


MINTER, JOHN EASTER. The Chagres: 
River of Westward Passage. Rinehart 
and Co., c1948. 418p. $4.00. (Rivers of 
America Series). 


A colorful account of the historic river 
in the Canal Zone along whose banks the 
first railroad across the isthmus was built. 
For high school or adult readers. 
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MISSISSIPPI ReEsouRCES LIBRARY. 
Mississippi’s Natural Resources, Series 
A. Mississippi State College, 1949. 
(Our Mineral Fuels, by Charles M. 
Evans. I Was Ashes, by Mrs. C. M. 
Kolb). 

Bulletins on the resources of Mississippi 
prepared for elementary and junior high 


school. Two of the current ones deal with 
Mineral Fuels, and with Bentonite. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
Stupies. Geographic Approaches to 
Social Education, edited by Clyde F. 
Kohn. National Council of the Social 
Studies, c1948. 299p. $2.50. (19th Year- 
book). 

An essential in the personal library of 
every teacher of geography and other social 
studies. The major contribution to educa- 
tional geography in the last twenty years. 


New York HERALD TRIBUNE. Our Im- 
periled Resources, Report of the 17th 
Annual New York Herald Tribune 
Forum. New York Herald Tribune, 
1948. 247p. 


Presents a varied approach to the question 
of the ana of our material and hu- 
man resources. The volume is a valuable 
source of subject matter and source material 
on a very urgent public issue. 


Orb, Lewis C. Politics and Poverty. 
Syn and Wagnalls Co., 1948. 188p. 


_ A diagnosis of Great Britain's industrial 
ills with a suggested solution. The author 
stresses the fact that adoption of American 
industrial policies rather than leaning on 
American material aid is the only solution. 
Recommended for the well-iniormed on 
present day affairs. 


PareEs, BERNARD. Russia, rev. ed. New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., c1949. 224p. 35 cents. 

A good history of Russia by one who 
devoted his long life to the study of that 
country. It is a first rate book and the 
publishers are doing a real service by print- 
ing it in such an inexpensive edition. 


PLENN, ABEL. Upon This Continent. 
Creative Age Press, 1949. 243p. $3.50. 


A unique collection of readings, inter- 
spersed with rather extensive author com- 
ments, recording a panoramic view of 
American history. Emphasis is particularly 
centered on the colonial period. The selec- 
tions and the general style of the author 
lend the book to secondary school as well as 
to college use. 


RosBerts, LeEsutreE. The Mackenzie. 
Rinehart and Co., c1949. 276p. $3.50. 

From the early days of the Hudson Bay 
fur trade to mining uranium ore; the story 
of this great northern river is the tale of the 
frontier. 

Seuzntck, Puri. TVA and _ the 
Grass Roots: A Study in the Sociology 
of Formal Organization. University of 
California Press, 1949. 274p. $3.75. 
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This book offers an empirical analysis of 
an organization, its doctrine, its policy in 
action and its interaction with other struc- 
tures. The study also formulates some un- 
derlying tendencies likely to inhibit demo- 
cratic processes in the agencies of a welfare 
state. 


SuuLtTz, GLapys Denny. Letters to 
Jane. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. 224p. 
$2.75. 


Letters written by a very progressive 
mother to a very modern, and sometimes 
very worried daughter. The absolute frank- 
ness of these letters constitute their great 
value. In conservative communities they 
may not be well received. 


SPALDING, WILLARD B., and Mon- 
TAGUE, JOHN R. Alcohol and Human 
Affairs. World Book Co., 1949. 248p. 
$1.64. 

Directed to young people of high school 
and college age, the entire liquor business 
is surveyed as a commercial, legal, economic, 
and social problem. Reasons for strict laws 
and poor enforcement are discussed. There 


is = preaching, but the paragraphs hit 
hard. 


SPIEGEL, HENRY WILLIAM. Current 
Economic Problems. Blakiston Co., 
c1949. 726p. $5.00. 


A timely and systematic presentation of 
some fundamental economic problems. Its 
coverage is amazingly well selected and each 
problem is approached with modern eco- 
nomic analysis. The book’s usefulness is 
enhanced by the excellent style of writing. 


Spitz, Davip. Patterns of Anti- 
Democratic Thought. Macmillan Co., 
1949. 304p. $4.50. 


A thought-provoking analysis of the at- 
tacks ~ democracy with criticisms of 
each of these patterns of thought. The 
author has succeeded well in presenting 
these philosophies and his counter-argu- 


ments in a clear and understandable man- 
ner. 


STEEN, RALPH W. The Texas Story. 
Steck Co., c1948. 451p. $3.50. 


A narrative of compelling interest and un- 


usual charm which should bring a clearer 
understanding of the transformation of a 
vast wilderness into a great and powerful 


state with incalculable potentialities for 
the future. 


STENDLER, CELIA Burns. Children of 
Brasstown. University of Illinois, 1949. 
103p. (University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. 46, No. 59). 


Originally a Ph.D dissertation at Columbia 
University, this study deals with the in- 
fluence of social class upon the development 
.. # aren. It is simply and interestingly 
en. 


STREIT, CLARENCE K. Union Now. 
Harper and Bros., 1949. 324p. $3.00 


A pesh-wee edition of one of the most 
practical proposals for maintaining liberty, 
and through liberty, peace. First published 
in 1940, the present tion retains its origi- 
nal form, and adds new chapters to indicate 
current applications of the principles pro- 

. Deserves careful reading by thought- 
‘ul persons. 
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SUMMERS, RoBERT E., comp. Federal 
Information Controls in Peacetime. H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1949. 301p. $1.50. (Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 20, No. 6). 


This is another in the long list of Ref- 
erence Shelf contributions to democratic 
education. It consists of a collection of 
statements by reliable authorities, designed 
to clarify the issues in the problem of atomic 
security. The selection does not seem to this 
reviewer to be biased. 


WEIGERT, Hans W., and others, eds. 
New Compass of the World. Macmillan 
Co., 1949. 375p. $5.50. 


_ Twenty-three articles on problems in polit- 
ical geography. For the adult lay reader 
and the college student. Recommended 
especially as a library reference for courses 
in political geography. 


WELSHIMER, HELEN. The Questions 
Girls Ask. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1949. 
154p. $2.00. 


A handbook of helpful suggestions on how 
to be attractive and popular with both 
boys and girls. Best for girls 13 to 16. 


Woop, JAMES PLAYSTED. Magazines 
in the United States. Ronald Press Co., 
c1949. 312p. $4.00. 


A history of American periodicals from 
colonial times to the present. This book 
shows how magazines have influenced the 
social and economic history of the United 
States. In a very readable and interesting 
manner, the author traces the development 
of various types of magazines. 


Woop, VIOLET. In the Direction of 
a Friendship Press, c1949. 163p. 
1.50. 


Eleven realistic word pictures of actual 
= conducted by young people in 
various forms of social service. In other 
words, youth dreams abundantly realized. 


Woopy, Tuomas. Life and Education 
in Early Societies. Macmillan Co., 1949. 
825p. $7.50. 


This book is an interestingly written vol- 
ume which provides considerable insight 
into the physical and educational histories 
of some of the cultures of antiquity. The 
coverage is broad ranging all the way from 
early primitive to Roman days. The docu- 
mentation is excellent. 


Wortp GrocrapHy READERS. Charles 
E. Merrill Co., c1948. (British Isles; 
Caribbean Islands; China; Germany; 
Hawaii and Other Pacific Islands; 
India; Italy; Japan; North Africa; 
Philippine Islands; Switzerland. 

This series of Geography Readers for the 
elementary grade level is exceptionally good 
for supplementary reading in geography. 
The style is interesting and the vocabulary 
easy. Numerous black and white photo- 


graphs are valuable additions to the reading 
material. 


Wortp GrEocrRAPHY Reapers. Charles 
E. Merrill Co., c1948. (European 
Neighbors). 
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A series of stories of the countries of 
Europe compiled into one volume. Geo- 
graphically accurate, interesting, and easy 
reading, they are valuable stories for the 
elementary grade level. Highly recommend- 
ed. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ApaMs, LEVERETT A., and Eppy, SAM- 
vEL. Comparative Anatomy. John 
Wiley and Sons, c1949. 520p. $5.00. 


A general review of the vertebrates com- 
prising about one hundred pages is followed 
by a comparative study of the anatomy of 
the vertebrates by organ systems. An ex- 
ceptionally well-organized and useful text- 
book. 


ALBERT, ARTHUR LEMUEL. Radio 
Fundamentals. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1948. 595p. $4.50. 


A textbook for college radio courses for 
students who have mathematics through 
trigonometry and a year of college physics. 
There are many good diagrams. Television 
is treated briefly. 


ANSHEN, MELVIN. An Introduction to 
Business, rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1949. 
672p. $5.00. 

An excellent book for the orientation of 
the beginning college business student. It 
includes all the areas of business activity 
in good sequence. The language and termi- 
nology are in line with the purpose of the 
book: a preview of business for the college 


freshman. It should be a very teachable 
book. 
Arithmetic for Young America, 


Grades 3-8; with Teachers Manuals, 
rev. ed. World Book Co., c1949. 

Revision of a well-known series of arith- 
metic books. Binding is excellent. Problems 
are planned around the interests of chil- 
dren. Grade placement seems heavy for 
grade three. 


BEAUMONT, HENRY, and MACOMBER, 
FREEMAN. Psychological Factors in 
Education. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1949. 318p. $3.00. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education). 

A well-written, rather elementary text- 
book in educational psychology. Assumes at 
least a previous course in general psychol- 
ogy. Approaches subject matter particularly 
from standpoint of personal and social de- 
velopment of individuals. Each chapter is in- 
troduced by problems for study and con- 
cluded with a comprehensive self-evalua- 
tion exercise. Good within limits of its 
brevity and simplified treatment. 


BENDER, JAMES F. How to Talk Well. 
Whittlesey House, c1949. 262p. $3.50. 


Dr. Bender's work is several steps above 
the usual agen 4 book on speaking. He 
places major emphasis on voice and artic- 
ulation, argues the superiority of the Gen- 
eral American dialect, and includes materi- 
al on vocabulary, speech composition, and 
stuttering. 
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BERNBAUM, ERNEST. Guide Through 
the Romantic Movement. Ronald Press 
Co., 1949. 351p. $3.00. 

First published in 1930, this standard text 
carries the conviction that English Roman- 
tics have immediate significance for modern 
man. Preserving the compactness of the 
original, the revision realigns some authors 
and enlarges understanding of the work of 
others. Selected bibliograpnies indicate im- 
portant studies and reflect recent interest 
in the Movement. 


Betts Basic Readers, with ac- 
companying Study Books. American 
Book Co., c1948. (Up the Street and 
Down, primer; Around Green Hills, 
first reader; Over a City Bridge, sec- 
ond reader; Along Friendly Roads, 
third reader). 

A basal series of readers which includes 
story books, study books, and guide books 
for the teacher. The vocabulary is carefully 
controlled; the study books provide more 
emphasis on related language learnings than 
do most basal series. Binding is good, il- 
lustrations fair, interest level high. 


Bocarpbus, Emory S. Sociology, 3rd 
ed. Macmillan Co., 1949. 598p. $4.50. 

This revised edition brings up to date one 
of the most popular texts in the field of 
introductory sociology. The volume centers 
attention on sociology as a study of social 
groups and attempts to show how and why 
persons act differently under similar circum- 
stances. 

Boorp, Ceciu E., and others. Labora- 
tory Outlines and Notebook for Or- 
ganic Chemistry, 2d ed. John Wiley 
and Sons, 1949. 282p. $3.00. 

A very good laboratory manual for college 
organic chemistry. It is clearly written, has 
abundant explanations of experiments, and 
good report sheets. The choice of experi- 
ments is somewhat conventional, and in- 
cludes aspirin, plastics, DDT, germicides, 
dyes, and sulfanilamide. 


BREWER, JOHN M., and Lanpy, Eb- 
warD. Occupations Today, new. ed. 
Ginn and Co., c1949. 383p. $2.56. 

Junior high school level, possible for 
senior high schools. Very good, but needs 
supplementing, of course. 

Brooks, CLEANTH, and WARREN, Ros- 
ERT PENN. Modern Rhetoric. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1949. 928p. 

A text in written composition. While it 
tends to ignore the importance of oral dis- 
course in modern society, it is nevertheless 
a sound text in writing, with satisfactory 
emphasis on the detection of fallacies and 
the analysis of argument. 

Brown, JoHN Hart. Handbook of 
Every-Day French, 3rd ed. Macmillan 
Co., 1948. 514p. $3.75. 

For intermediate and advanced work, or 
reference use. 

Brown, Tuomas B. Foundations of 
Modern Physics, 2d ed. John Wiley 
and Sons, c1949. 391p. $5.00. 


A useful college text revised to present 
the advances of physics since 1940. 
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Burns, ELMER E., and others. Phys- 
ics. D. Van Nostrand Co., 1948. 674p. 
$2.88. 


A comprehensive text on the high school 
level, rich in teaching aids, illustrations and 
diagrams, practical problem and discussion 
exercises. 


CALDWELL, WALLACE E., and MERRILL, 
Epwarp H. World History, the Story 
of Man Through the Ages. Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Co., c1949. 870p. $3.96. 


A bulky but well organized and sound text 
for high school world history courses. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the period 
since 1919. The chapters dealing with events 
since 1945 are noteworthy. 


Case, Ear C., and BERGSMARK, DAN- 
IEL R. College Geography, 3rd ed. John 
Wiley and Sons, c1949. 790p. $5.00. 


The text has been expanded to include 
parts of the world and topics of current 
geographic interest that have come into 
prominence recently. Faculty materials have 
been brought up-to-date. New diagrams and 
maps have been added and given increased 
vividness. Enhancing the worth of this 
revised text, too, is the greater stress on 
principles and on geographic trends. 


CIOFFARI, VINCENZO, and MHOorRNE, 
JOHN VAN. Letture Varie, Book I. D. 
C. Heath and Co., c1949. 35p. (Heath- 
Chicago Italian Series). 


Graded reader for beginning Italian; simi- 
lar in organization to the well-known French 
series of Bond or the Spanish series of 
Castillo and Sparkman. 


CoLe, LUELLA. Psychology of Ado- 
lescence, 3rd ed. Rinehart and Co., 
1949. 650p. $4.00. 7 


The latest edition of the deservedly popu- 
lar text. Chief changes are in the inclusion 
of more recent research materials and in a 
new appendix of suggested questions and 
exercises. Highly recommended for under- 
graduate courses in adolescent psychology. 


COLLETTE, ELIZABETH, and _ others. 
Writers in England, Book IV. Ginn 
and Co., c1949. 575p. $3.20. 


This is a remarkably attractive and rich 
offering of materials for the high school 
student. The selections are of real literary 
worth, and are interpreted and illuminated 
by fine critical data, including charts. The 
volume is further strengthened by a highly 
informative section of biographies at the 
end, each biographical sketch being ac- 
companied by a photograph of the writer. 
The book itself is attractive; the paper is 
of good quality, the type clear, the construc- 
tion sturdy. A highly valuable text. 


CraiciE, E. Horne. Practical Anat- 
omy of the Rabbit, 8th ed. Blakis- 
ton Co., c1949. 391p. $4.25. 

A new and completely revised edition of 


this standard laboratory manual for the dis- 
Section of the rabbit. 


CROXTON, FREDERICK E., and COWDEN, 
Dub ey J. Practical Business Statistics. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 550p. $4.75. 


An excellent revision of an already well- 
accepted elementary business statistics text. 


Curtis, Francis D., and_ URBAN, 
JouN. Biology in Daily Life. Ginn and 
Co., c1949. 608p. $3.60. 

A very attractively illustrated and inter- 
estingly writen high school textbook. Worth 
careful consideration by any high school 
for a biology textbook. 


Daus, Pau. H., and WHyYBURN, WIL- 
LIAM M. First Year College Mathe- 
matics With Applications. Macmillan 
Co., 1949. 495p. $5.00. 


Tis book is written to provide a single 
text for first year college mathematics with 
an emphasis on meeting prerequisites of en- 
gineering and technical schools. It presup- 
poses work in trigonometry. It as an 
abundance of problem material with many 
applications to science and engineering. 


DAUTEN, CarRL A. Business Finance. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 551p. $4.75. 
A well-written book which deals primarily 


with the aspects of business finance which 
are important to small business. 


De MEstTAs, MarGARITA LOPEZ, and 
Brown, ESTHER. Vamos a Habler Espa- 
nol. D. C. Heath and Co., c1949. 332p. 
$2.20. 

Probably the first Spanish beginning text 
to adapt modern intensive oral-aural drill 
for junior high school use, while covering all 
standard requirements. Format attractive; 
illustrations delightful. It is to be hoped 
the publishers will publish recordings of the 
dialogues, essential for this approach. 


Dixon, JoHN. How to Speak, Here, 
There and on the Air. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, c1949. 249p. $2.75. 
The author in his forward states: 
*... (Everyone needs to know) what to say 


and how to say it effectively. This book 
is planned to meet that need.” 


DONECKER, FRANCES, and STEEN, 
RatpH W. Our Texas. Steck Co., c1948. 
342p. $2.80. 

A clear and spirited account of Texas 
history admirably fitted to interest and 
delight the young student. Excellent illus- 
trations, a generous number of warm color 


ma and detailed maps complement the 
ext. 


FERGUSON, J. R. Technical Metalcraft 
for Schools. B. T. Batsford, 1948. 92p. 
$2.25. 

A course calculated to develop crafts- 


manship through technical metalwork. Help- 
ful and compact. 


FOWLER, GEORGE W., and others. Liv- 
ing With Science, 8th Year. Iroquois 
Publishing Co., c1948. 544p. $2.56. 


Second of a three-text series for junior 
high school science, featuring teaching aids, 
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self-tests, and thought questions. Broad 
applications as “How Can We Avoid Traf- 
fic Accidents?” and “How to Get and Hold 
a Job.” 


FRENCH, THOMAS E., and SVENSEN, 
Car. L. Mechanical Drawing, 5th ed., 
rev. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 
437p. $2.80. 

This is a very good book, with problems of 
varying difficulty. The book is well illustrat- 
ed so as to be easily understood by the high 
school students. 


Graves, CLarus J. First Latin, ac- 
companied by Teacher’s Guide, 7th 
printing. Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 
527p. $2.76. 

A beginners’ text stressing drill on forms, 
grammar, and vocabulary. Abundant materi- 
al is provided for reading and composition. 
The accompanying teacher's guide has 
many helpful suggestions. 


GREBANIER, BERNARD D. N. The Es- 
sentials of English Literature, Vol. II. 
Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 
c1948. 498p. $1.50. 

This volume accomplishes its stated pur- 
pose of acting as a guide to reading, without 
degenerating into a mere outline of names, 
dates, and titles. Its bibliography points the 
student to fuller discussions. 


HAa.ux, Harvey P, American Interests 
in the Middle East. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1948. 6lp. 35 cents. (Head- 
line Series, No. 72). 


Haskew, L. D. The Educational 
Clinic. American Council on Educa- 
tion, c1949. 5lp. $1.00. 


Haskew, L. D. Improving the Na- 
tional Leadership for Teacher Educa- 
tion. American Council on Education, 
1949. 20p. 50 cents. (American Council 
on Education Studies, Vol. XIII). 


Hea.ty, RIcHARD WyMaANn. The His- 
tory of Secondary Education in Ad- 
roscoggin and Franklin Counties in 
Maine. University of Maine Press, 
1949. 165p. (University of Maine 
Studies, Second Series, No. 65). 


HUEBENER, THEODORE. First Year Vo- 
cabulary in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. Board of Education, City 
of New York, 1948. 43p. 


Jones, Litoyp L. Everyday Problems 
in Our Business Life, 4th ed. Gregg 
Publishing Co., c1948. 199p. 


Kentucky. State. Department of 
Education. Educational Bills Passed 
by the 1948 Session of the Legislature 
of Kentucky. Kentucky State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1948. 333p. (Edu- 
cational Bulletin, Vol XVI, No. 4). 
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Kentucky. State. Department of 
Education. Kentucky’s Approved Fa- 
cilities for the Education and Training 
of Veterans. Kentucky State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1949. 890p. (Edu- 
cational Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 12). 


KIERZEK, JOHN M. Workbook for the 
Macmillan Handbook of English, Rev. 
ed. Macmillan Co., 1948. 129p. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. It’s Easy to Make 
‘3 =. Franklin Watts, c1948. 204p. 


Le Count, SAMUEL U. How to Im- 
prove Your Study Habits. Pacific 
Books, c1948. 30p. 


Manouna, G., ed. Picturesque New 
York, Calendar for 1949; photographs 
a ‘on Stein. Lumen Publishers, 
c1949. 


Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Public Action for Powerful Schools. 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 
ss $1.75. (Research Studies, 

o. 3). 


Mississippi Resources Library. 
Series A: Mississippi’s Natural Re- 
sources. Mississippi State College, 
1949. (Evans, Charles B.: Our Miner- 
al Fuels. Kolb, Mrs. C. M.: I Was 
Ashes.) 


MurpHy, HELEN A., and DUvuRRELL, 
DonaLp D. Murphy-Durrell Diagnos- 
tic Reading Readiness Test for Group 
a . “ge 1948, 1949. World Book Co., 


National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration. Edu- 
cational Leaders—Their Function and 
Preparation, a Report of the Second 
Work-Conference, held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, August 29-Sept. 4, 1948. 
64p. $1.00. 


National Education Association and 
U. S. Department of Justice. Third 
National Conference on Citizenship. 
National Education Association, 1948. 
112p. 50 cents. 


National Education Association. Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. 
Chandler, Arizona. National Educa- 
tion Association, 1948. 19p. 


New York City. Board of Education. 
“Bill Scott-Forest Ranger.” Board of 
Education, City of New York, 1948. 
_ (School Broadcast Manual, No. 

De 
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EARLY YEARS IN SCHOOL 


A Textbook for Students of Early Childhood Education 
By ILse Forest, Brooklyn College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 


380 pages, $3.75 

The purpose of this book is to orient the student in the entire field of early childhood education: 
nursery school, kindergarten, and the first years of elementary school. Throughout, a consistent 
effort is made to show that the new curriculum is planned to meet the needs of a continuous 
growth process. The implications of recent studies, such as Alschuler-Hatwick’s investigation of 
children’s paintings, and Axline’s exposition of play therapy, are discussed from the point of 
view of the classroom teacher. Questions for study and discussion are included at the end of 
each chapter. 


FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By I. N. Tuut, and J. RayMonp Gersericu, University of Connecticut. 


183 pages, $4.00 


A new textbook for general secondary school methods courses which relates method to the 
recent developments in the curriculum area. Primarily written for prospective secondary school 
teachers this text will also be valuable to prospective elementary school teachers and to graduate 
students specializing in supervision, administration, the curriculum, and the foundations of edu- 
cation. The book discusses method as a general plan of procedure selected to achieve a distinctive 
type of educational product, and each of the three major teaching plans found in elementary 
schools today is described in detail. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. New Second Edition 


By Rupyarp K. Bent, and Henry H. KrRonenperc, University of Arkansas. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 619 pages, $4.50 


In the second edition of this text the authors have retained the general framework and purpose 
of their earlier edition: to give a comprehensive, teachable treatment of the secondary school in 
the United States. The book covers the origin, growth, and democratic features of the secondary 
school, as well as its purpose to society, how it aids in the solution of community problems, 
the pupils who attend it, its curriculum, and services to pupils through guidance. 


THE INTERGRATED SCHOOL ART PROGRAM New Second Edition 


By Leon Loyat Winstow, Director of Art, Baltimore Department of Educa- 
tion. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 425 pages, $4.50. 
As before, this text gives a complete discussion of art education from kindergarten to college, 
and provides a well balanced program of art activities intimately related to life experiences. Detail- 
ed plans and specifications for art education at all school levels are presented, together with out- 
standing examples of progressive art education as carried on in large and small school systems. 


The book has been carefully revised to bring it in line with the modern point of view in art and 
in education. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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